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66 UY Sparkodent tooth paste 

B for that flashing personality 

smile,” shout the exuberant adver- 

tisements. What Sparkodent might 

give you is clean teeth; it can’t pos- 

sibly give you personality. Person- 

ality is a badly frayed, over-used 

word. To listen to some people, you’d 

think personality was something you 

could buy in the open market and put on like 

lipstick or shoe polish. Unfortunately, you can’t set 

about acquiring a personality the way you go forth 

to buy a spring hat or a pair of suspenders. Hats and 

suspenders and tooth paste may help you to look 

more attractive. But they’re only decorations. 

They’re not to be confused with that mysterious, 
complex inner thing called personality. 

Recently there has been a virtual deluge of “per- 
sonality” books. Titles like “Streamline Your Un- 
conscious!”, “Grow Up and Like It,” and “What Is 
Your Personality Score?” are only slight burlesques 
of those that flood the bookshops. Somebody has 
called these personality prescriptions “boot-strap” 
literature. We don’t suggest that you shun these 
books completely. All we advise is that you approach 
them skeptically, expecting no nine-day miracles. 
For what we’ve attempted to demonstrate in this 
“Personality and Biography” number of Scholastic 
is that while individuals definitely can do something 
about improving their personalities, the undertak- 
ing is no cinch. As Mary Alden Hopkins points out on 
page 10, personality-doctoring requires first of all a 
very staunch kind of determination. In other words, 
you must really want to do something about your 
personality. 

Don’t be tricked into believing that you know all 
about the elusive chemistry of personality just be- 
cause you can toss a few terms around. If you do, 
you will join a large army of self-deceived people. 
The brash and confused bandying of the word per- 
sonality all started when the work of several great 


psychologists became world-known. These men— 
Sigmund Freud, and his pupils, Jung and Adler— 
revolutionized thinking about the human mind. But * 
they have been all too often misunderstood. These 
days the air # full of the jargon they invented to 
describe their findings. Everybody prates glibly 
about “complexes,” “fixations,” “neuroses,” “psy- 
choses,” and the like. Few people understand ex- 
actly what these terms mean and yet they are quick 
to ascribe them to others. The world could do with 
a little more humility in the use of such terms. 

For high school students, imitation of people we 
like or admire is perhaps the most important phase 
of this entire personality problem. Young people are 
especially prone to emulation and they are in a flex- 
ible period of growth when new personality traits 
are relatively easily acquired. Here keen judgment 
and a well-balanced sense of values are vital. None 
of us wants to make the mistake of imitating people 
whose personalities are mere glitter and tinsel. That 
is one reason that biography has been combined with 
personality in this issue, in the hope that the study 
of genuinely great and noble personalities will help 
you to choose wisely those whom you would emulate 

Not all forceful, magnetic, and successful person- 
alities are good personalities. Take, for example, the 
most written-about man in the world—Napoleon. 
H. G. Wells says that the “little Corporal” was driven 
on to his colossal achievements by “vanity, greed 

. and a grandiose aping of Caesar, Alexander, and 
Charlemagne which would be purely comic if it 
were not caked over with human blood.” 

After all, “Napoleons” are common, especially in 
insane asylums. So why not select, instead, person- 
alities whose talents are dedicated to service rather 
than destruction? Read more about Marie Curie and 
Abraham Lincoln after you have finished this issue. 
In their modest simplicity and steadfast devotion to 
mankind you will find more admirable traits to try 
to absorb into your own personality than you’ll ever 
get from the charm school peddlers of personality. 
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THE BATTLE-GROUND 
By Elsie Singmaster 


ERCIFULLY, Mary Bow- 
man, a widow, whose hus- 
band had been missing 

since the battle of Gettysburg, had 
been warned, together with the other 
citizens of Gettysburg, that on 
Thursday the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1863, she would be awakened 
from sleep by a bugler’s reveille, and 
that during the day she would hear 
again the dread sound of cannon. 

Nevertheless, hearing again the 
reveille, she sat up in bed with a 
scream and put her hands over her 
ears; then, gasping, groping about in 
confusion and terror, she rose. She 
was thin and pale, and her eyes had 
a set look, as though they saw other 
sights than those directly about her. 
She put on a dress which had been 
once a bright plaid, but which now, 
having lost both its color and the stiff, 
outstanding quality of the skirts of 
63, hung in straight and dingy folds. 
It was clean, but it had upon it cer- 
tain ineradicable brown stains on 
which soap and water had no effect. 

In the bed from which she had 
risen lay her eight-year-old daugh- 
ter; in a trundle-bed near by, her 
two sons, one ten years old, the other 
four. They slept heavily, as though 
they would never move. Their 
mother looked at them with her 
strange gaze; then she barred a little 
more closely the broken shutters, 
and went down the stairs. The shut- 
ters were broken in a curious fash- 
ion; here and there they were pierced 
by round holes, and one hung from 
a single hinge. The window-frames 
were without glass, the floor was 
without carpet, the beds without pil- 
lows. 

In her kitchen Mary looked about 
as though still seeing other sights. 
Here, too, the floor was carpetless. 
Above the stove a patch of fresh 
plaster showed where a jagged rent 
had been filled in; in the doors were 
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the same little round holes as in the 
shutters of the room above. There 
was food and fuel, which was more 
than one might have expected from 
the appearance of the house and its 
mistress. She opened the shattered 
door of the cupboard, and, having 
made the fire, began to prepare 
breakfast. 

Outside the house there was al- 
ready, at six o’clock, noise and con- 
fusion. Last evening a train from 
Washington had brought Abraham 
Lincoln; for several days other trains 
had been bringing less distinguished 
guests, until thousands thronged the 
little town. This morning the tract of 
land between Mary Bowman’s house 
and the village cemetery was to be 
dedicated for the burial of the Union 
dead, who were to be laid there in 
sweeping semicircles round a centre 
on which a tall monument was 
eventually to rise. 

Of the dedication, of the President 
of the United States, of his distin- 
guished associates, of the crowds, of 
the soldiers, of the crepe - banded 
banners, Mary would see nothing. 
She would sit in her little wrecked 
kitchen with her children; to her the 
President of the United States and 
others in high places who declared 
war or who tolerated war, who called 
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for young men to fight, were hateful. 

To her the crowds of curious per- 
sons who coveted a sight of the vast 
battlefields were ghouls; their eyes 
wished to gloat upon ruin, upon frag- 
ments of the weapons of war, upon 
torn bits of the habiliments of sol- 
diers; their feet longed to sink into 
the loose ground of hastily made 
graves; the discovery of a partially 
covered body was precious to them. 

Mary Bowman knew that field! 
From Culp’s Hill to the McPherson 
farm, from Big Round Top to the 
poorhouse, she had traveled it, 
searching, searching, with frantic, 
insane disregard of positions or of 
possibility. Her husband could not 
have fallen here among the Eleventh 
Corps, he could not lie here among 
the unburied dead of the Louisiana 
Tigers! If he was in the battle at all, 
it was at the Angle that he fell. 

She had not been able to begin her 
search immediately after the battle 
because there were forty wounded 
men in her little house; she could not 
prosecute it with any diligence even 
later, when the soldiers had been 
carried to the hospitals, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Catholic 
Church, the two Lutheran churches, 
the Seminary, the College, the 
Courthouse, and the tented hospital 
on the York road. Nurses were here, 
Sisters of Mercy were here, compas- 
sionate women were here by the 
score; but still she was needed, with 
all the other women of the village, 
to nurse, to bandage, to comfort, to 
pray with those who must die. She 





had assisted at the amputation of 
limbs, she had helped to control 
strong men torn by the frenzy of de- 
lirium, she had tended poor bodies 
which had lost almost all semblance 
of humanity. 

Neither she nor any of the other 
women counted themselves especial- 
ly heroic; the delicate wife of the 
judge, the petted daughter of the doc- 
tor, the gently bred wife of the 
preacher forgot that fainting at the 
sight of blood was one of the distin- 
guishing qualities of their sex; they 
turned back their sleeves and re- 
pressed their tears, and, shoulder to 
shoulder with Mary Bowman and 
her Irish neighbor, Hannah Casey, 
they fed the hungry and healed the 
sick and clothed the naked. If Mary 
had been herself, she might have 
laughed at the sight of her dresses 
cobbled into trousers, her skirts 
wrapped round the shoulders of sick 
men; but neither then nor ever after 
did Mary laugh at any incident of 
that summer. 

Hannah Casey laughed, and by 
and by she began to boast. Meade, 
Hancock, Slocum were noncomba- 
tants beside her. She had fought 
whole companies of Confederates, 
she had wielded bayonets, she had 
assisted at the spiking of a gun, she 
was Barbara Frietchie and Moll 
Pitcher combined. But all her lunacy 
could not make Mary smile. 

Of John Bowman no trace could 
be found. No one could tell anything 
about him, to Mary’s frantic letters 
no one responded. Her old friend, the 
village judge, wrote letters also, but 
could get no reply. Her husband was 
missing; it was probable that he lay 
somewhere upon this field, the field 
upon which they had wandered as 
lovers. 

In midsummer a few trenches were 
opened, and Mary, unknown to her 
friends, saw them opened. At the un- 
covering of the first broad pit, she 
actually helped with her own hands. 
For those who know nothing of war, 
that fact may be written down, to be 
passed over lightly. The soldiers, 
having been on other battlefields, ac- 
cepted her presence without com- 
ment. She did not cry, she only 
helped doggedly, and looked at what 
they found. 

Immediately, an order went forth 
that no graves, large or small, were 
to be opened before cold weather. 
The citizens were panic - stricken 
with fear of an epidemic; already 
there were many cases of dysentery 
and typhoid. Mary went about the 
battlefield with her eyes on the 
ground, her feet treading gently, an- 
ticipating loose soil or some sudden 
obstacle. Sometimes she _ stooped 
suddenly; to fragments of shells, to 
bits of blue or gray cloth, to cartridge 
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LSIE SINGMASTER has lived most of 

her life in the Pennsylvania she de- 
ser.bes so well in her stories. She realized 
long ago that the Pennsylvania Dutch 
people and the Civil War battlegrounds 
in her own state offered a wealth of ma- 
terial for novels, juvenile books, short 
stories, and she has made the scene her 
own. 

Miss Singmaster, who is Mrs. Harold 
Lewars in private life, was born (1879) 
in Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, of 
English Quaker and German stock. She 
graduated from Allentown High School, 
completed her education at Cornell and 
Radcliffe. For many years now she has 
been living at Gettysburg, on the edge of 
that famous battlefield. She started writ- 
ing in college, where she found the daily 
theme demanded in her English course a 
positive pleasure. A glance at her long list 
of books will prove that she has been at it 
pretty consistently ever since. A friend 
once said that “she possesses that same 
sturdy uprightness and honesty and kind- 
ly humor that one admires in the men 
and women of her creation.” 








belts or broken muskets, she paid no 
heed; at sight of pitiful bits of human 
bodies she shuddered. But there lay 
also upon the field little pocket Testa- 
ments, letters, trinkets, photographs. 
John had had her photograph and 
the children’s and surely he must 
have had some of the letters she had 
written! 

One morning, late in August, she 
sat beside her kitchen table with her 
head on her arm. The first of the 
scarlet gum leaves had begun to drift 
down from the shattered trees; it 
would not be long before the ground 
would be covered, and those de- 
pressed spots, those tiny wooden 
headstones, those fragments of blue 
and gray be hidden. The thought 
smothered her. She did not cry, she 
had not cried at all. Her soul seemed 
hardened, stiff, like the terrible 
wounds for which she had helped to 
care. 

Hearing a sound, she looked up. 
The judge stood in the doorway; he 
had known all about her since she 
was a little girl; something in his face 
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told her that he knew also of her ter- 
rible search. She did not invite him 
to sit down, she said nothing at all. 
She had been a loquacious person, 
she had become abnormally silent; 
speech hurt her. 

The judge looked round the little 
kitchen. The rent in the wall was still 
unmended, the chairs were broken; 
there was nothing else to be seen but 
the table and the rusty stove and the 
thin, friendless - looking children 
standing by the door. It was the 
house not only of poverty and woe, 
but of neglect. 

“Mary,” said the judge, “how do 
you mean to live?” 

Mary’s thin, sunburned hand 
stirred a little as it lay on the table. 

“I do not know.” 

“You have these children to feed 
and clothe and you must furnish your 
house. Mary—” The judge hesitated 
for a moment. John Bowman had 
been a school-teacher, a thrifty, am- 
bitious soul, who would have thought 
it a disgrace for his wife to earn her 
living. The judge laid his hand on 
the thin hand beside him. “Your chil- 
dren must have food, Mary. Come 
down to my house, and my wife will 
give you work. Come now.” 

Slowly Mary rose from her chair, 
and smoothed her dress and obeyed 
him. Down the street they went to- 
gether, seeing fences still prone, see- 
ing walls torn by shells, past the 
houses where the shock of battle had 
hastened the deaths of old persons 
and little children, to the judge's 
house in the Square. There wagons 
stood about, loaded with wheels of 
cannon, fragments of burst caissons, 
or with long, narrow, pine boxes, 
brought from the railroad, to be 
stored against the day of exhumation. 
Men were laughing and shouting to 
one another, the driver of the wagon 
on which the long boxes were piled 
cracked his whip as he urged his 
horses. 

Hannah Casey congratulated her 
neighbor heartily upon her finding 
work. 

“That'll fix you up,” she assured 
her. 

She visited Mary constantly, she 
reported to her the news of the war, 
she talked at length of the coming of 
the President. 

“I’m going to see him,” she an- 
nounced. “I’m going to shake him by 
the hand. I’m going to say, ‘Hello, 
Abe, you old rail-splitter, God bless 
you!” 

Details of the coming celebration 
penetrated to Mary’s ears whether 
she wished it or not, and the gather- 
ing crowds made themselves known. 
They stood upon her porch, they ex- 
amined the broken shutters, they 
wished to question her. She would 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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N MAY 20, 1921, in the recep- 
tion room of the White 
House stood the President 
of the United States. Around him sat 
the French Ambassador, the Polish 
Minister, scientists, Cabinet mem- 
bers, judges and other men and 
women well known in the life of 
America. Before the President stood 
a frail, delicate figure dressed in 
black with a black lace scarf thrown 
over her shoulders. The room was 
fragrant with the scent of flowers— 
she loved flowers. This woman, who 
had been honored by kings and 
queens, stood here before the spokes- 
man of a hundred thousand women. 
The President began to speak: “It 
has been your fortune to accomplish 
an immortal work for humanity. I 
have been commissioned to present 
to you this little phial of radium. To 
you we owe knowledge and posses- 
sion of it, and so to you we give it, 
confident that in your possession it 
will be the means to increase the 
field of useful knowledge to alleviate 
suffering among the children of 
man.” 

Prophetic Mendeleeff had met 
Marie Sklodowska, later Marie 
Curie, when she was a young girl 
mixing chemicals in her cousin’s 
laboratory in her native city of War- 
saw. He knew her father, professor 
of mathematics and physics in the 
high school. Mendeleeff predicted a 
great future for Marie if she stuck to 
her chemistry. 

In the winter of 1891, at the age 
of twenty-four, she arrived in Paris. 
Paris, the city of her scientific tri- 
umphs, was a place of bitter suffer- 
ing during her first years. She rented 
a small room in a garret; she could 
afford no better quarters. It was bii- 
ter cold in winter time, and stifling 
hot in the summer. Up five flights of 
steps she was forced to carry water 
and the coal for the little stove that 
gave her some warmth. She had to 
stint, for her daily expenses, care- 
fully figured, dare not exceed half a 
franc. Her meals were often reduced 
to nothing more than bread and choc- 
olate. On the rare occasions when 
she allowed herself the luxury of a 
meal of meat and wine she had to ac- 
quire a new taste for these foods. 
Marie did not mind these privations. 
She had come to Paris to study and 
teach. 

She began to dream of a career in 
science. She went to the Sorbonne 
and matriculated. It meant washing 
bottles and taking care of the furnace 
in the laboratory to meet expenses. 
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| The Story of Marie and Pierre Curie 


By Bernard Jaffe 


In the laboratory of Paul Schut- 
zenberger, founder-director of the 
Municipal School of Physics and 
Chemistry of Paris, worked Pierre 
Curie, “a tall young man with au- 
burn hair and limpid eyes.” He had 
graduated from the Sorbonne, and 
was now doing research work with 
his brother Vacques on electrical 
condensers and the magnetic prop- 
erty of iron. In 1894, at the home of 
a mutual friend, Marie met Pierre. 

At twenty-two, Pierre had writ- 
ten, “Women of genius are rare, and 
the average woman is a positive hin- 
drance to a serious-minded scien- 
tist.” He was 35 now, and his contact 
with life had not changed his ideas 
much. Yet Pierre was captivated. He 
could not hide it, undemonstrative 
as he usually appeared. He expressed 
a desire to see this magnetic woman 
again. Marie walked on air. She 
wanted to know this dreamer. The 
sadness of his face drew her to him. 
Marie came to Professor Paul Schut- 
zenberger and begged for permission 
to work beside Pierre. Her request 
was granted, for Schutzenberger 
was fond of Pierre. The shy, bashful, 
65-year-old scientist had devoted his 
life to the pursuit of science. Pierre, 





MARIE CURIE 


When Madame Marie Curie died in 1934 
the whole world mourned. It had lost 
not only a great scientist, but a great 
woman. One proof of this is the way 
the reading public has acclaimed her 
biography, Madame Curie (Doubleday) 
written by her daughter,.Eve. We have 
recommended that book to you before, 
and we recommend it again as a well- 
written description of a beautiful and 
wholly unselfish life. That biography is 
much too long and detailed for us to use 
any portion of it here satisfactorily. You 
want to read the whole book. Meantime 
you'll find most of the important facts 
about Madame Curie in this article. 


his young, idealistic disciple was a 
kindred spirit. So here in the labora- 
tory of the Ecole Municipale, Pierre 
and Marie met day after day as 
teacher and pupil, suitor and ad- 
mirer. 

Before long Pierre, who might 
have been a man of letters, wrote to 
Marie: “It would be a lovely thing 
to pass through life together hypno- 
tized in our dreams: your dream for 
your country, our dream for science. 
Together we can serve humanity.” 

Marie was ready to go through life 
working at his side in the citadel of 
science. Their courtship was a short 
and happy one, and in July, 1895, 
they were married. Marie’s father 
and sister came from Poland to greet 
them. It was a civil ceremony. Only 
a few friends were present. Marie 
wore the same dress as usual. It was 
a simple wedding. They had neither 
time nor money for elaborate cere- 
monies. They were both intensely 
happy. 

The problem of furnishing a home 
was not a very serious one for two 
beings who cared nothing for con- 
vention. They rented three rooms 
overlooking a garden and bought a 
little furniture—just the barest 
necessities. Pierre was made pro- 
fessor of physics at the Ecole Munici- 
pale. He was earning now six thou- 
sand francs a year and Marie contin- 
ued with her studies. They allowed 
themselves no luxuries except the 
purchase of two bicycles for short 
week-end trips to the country, when 
they went picnicking alone among 
the chickens and flowers which Marie 
loved. 

They were both back in the labora- 
tory when, in Wurtzburg, William 
Conrad Roentgen discovered a ray 
of great penetrating power. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1896, he described these X- 
rays, as he called them, to the mem- 
bers of the Berlin Physical Society. 
And hardly had the news of the dis- 
covery of these X-rays, which could 
penetrate solid objects and reveal 
the bony framework of a man, 
reached the world when an accident 
of great importance happened in the 
dark-room of the modest laboratory 
of Professor Henri Antoine Bec- 
querel. 

He tested the chief ore of uranium, 
pitchblende, a mineral which came 
from northern Bohemia. It was a 
strange rock; it puzzled him. Instead 
of giving a photographic effect di- 
rectly proportional to the amount of 
uranium present, this ore was much 
more powerful than its uranium con- 








tent could account for, Becquerel 
now made the simplest inference. 
“There must be,” he said, “another 
element with power to affect a photo- 
graphic plate many times greater 
than uranium itself.” 

Marie’s lucky day had dawned. 
Becquerel recognized in this Polish 
girl at the Sorbonne a scientist of 
the first order. He had watched her 
at work in the laboratory. Even as 
she weighed chemicals and adjusted 
apparatus he observed the 
dexterity of a trained and 
gifted experimenter. Yes, she 
had heard the startling news. 
He presented the problem to 
her. Would she undertake this 
piece of research? 

She talked it over with 
Pierre. Her enthusiasm cap- 
tivated him. Pierre was work- 
ing on crystals and she on the 
magnetic properties of met- 
als in solution. Both dropped 
all their work to join in the 
great adventure of tracking 
down the unknown cause of 
the great power of pitch- 
blende. Mendeleeff, hearing 
of this, consulted his Periodic 
Table. There was room for 
such an element. Marie was 
bound to find it. 

The Curies had no money 
to undertake the search—they 
borrowed some. Neither had 
they any idea how much time 
it would take. They wrote to 
the Austrian Government which 
owned the pitchblende mines. The 
Austrian officials were willing to 
help. Soon, from the mines of Joa- 
chimsthal there arrived in Paris one 
ton of pitchblende. Marie was sure 
that in this hill of sand the undiscov- 
ered metal lay hidden. 

Those were hectic days for the 
Curies. They worked incessantly. 
Not a moment was wasted; the 
search was too alluring. They boiled 
and cooked the great mound of dirt, 
filtered and separated impurity after 
impurity. When the poison gases 
threatened to stifle them under the 
leaky roof of their improvised labo- 
ratory, Marie herself lifted and 
moved large vats of liquid to the 
adjoining yard. It was the work of 
men, protested Pierre, but Marie 
told him she was strong. She could 
do superhuman work. For hours at 
a time she stood beside the boiling 
pots stirring the thick liquids with a 
great iron rod almost as large as her- 
self. The stifling fumes made that 
shed a hell, but to Marie beside her 
Pierre it was heaven. There stood 
Pierre lifting great batches of heavy 
chemicals and dreaming of scientific 
conquests. 

In the month of September, 1897, 
a daughter was born to the Curies. 
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The mother, as she lay helpless, kept 
thinking of her job under the shed. 
When the child was but a week old, 
Marie walked into that workshop 
again to test out something that had 
occurred to her as she lay in bed. 
However, she cared for baby Irene 
with the same devotion she gave to 
science. Pierre, of course, helped her, 
and in the evenings when he re- 
turned from the shack to assist Marie, 
they spoke of only three things— 





Marie and Pierre Curie set off on a short week-end 
trip to the country on bicycles, their only relaxation. 


the baby Irene, science and Poland. 

They were fighting a lone battle. 
No one came to help. When almost 
two years of constant work were be- 
hind them, the news of the great ex- 
periment leaked out, though they 
had tried to keep it secret. Pierre 
was invited to accept a chair of 
physics at the University of Geneva. 
It was a tempting offer. He made 
the trip to Switzerland, but was back 
before long. The great work would 
be in danger if he were to accept. 
Marie was happy again. 

Bemond, in charge of the labora- 
tory at the Sorbonne, was called in 
to help in the final separations. Bot- 
tle after bottle, crystallizing dish 
after crystallizing dish, was cleaned 
until not a speck of dust was left to 
contaminate the last product of their 
extractions. Marie did the cleaning. 
She was the bottle washer who was 
first to gaze upon a few crystals of 
salt of another new element—the 
element radium, destined to cause 
greater overturning of chemical 


theories than any other element that 
had ever been isolated. This was the 
end of that long trail under the abon- 
doned old shed in Paris. 

Marie was ready to study every 
property of the queer new element. 
She intended to include this work in 








her thesis for the degree of doctor 
of science; as a teacher she needed 
this title. After five more years of 
research, she presented her thesis. 
The examining committee of profes- 
sors was made up of Henri Moissan, 
inventor of the electric arc, Gabriel 
Lippmann, developer of color pho- 
tography, and Bonty. Marie pre- 
sented her complete work on radio- 
activity, as she named the effects 
produced by polonium, radium, 
uranium, and similar ele- 
ments. She described radium, 
an element millions of times 
more active than uranium. 
Unbelievable, yet true! The 
professors were astounded by 
the mass of original informa- 
tion brought out by this 
woman. They hardly knew 
what to ask. Before her, these 
eminent scientists seemed 
mere schoolboys. It was unan- 
imously admitted that this 
thesis was the greatest single 
contribution of any doctor’s 
thesis in the history of science. 

The world marveled at the 
news. Here was another one 
of nature’s surprises. Chem- 
ists were bewildered. A 
woman had not only pushed 
back the frontiers of chemical 
knowledge—she had discov- 
ered a new world waiting to 
be explored. From every 
laboratory on the face of the 
earth came inquiries about 
this magic stone. The imagination of 
the world was kindled as by no other 
discovery within the memory of man. 
Overnight the Curies became world 
famous. 

This was only the beginning of 
still greater honors, many of which 
they refused. They would rather 
have laboratories than decorations, 
was Pierre’s reply on being offered 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
Within a few months—the Nobel 
Prize was awarded them, to be 
shared with the man who had started 
Marie on her triumphant research. 
—Becquerel of Paris. The money 
from this prize was soon gone, to 
pay the debts incurred to keep their 
experiments going. They could easily 
have capitalized their discoveries, 
but they had not labored for profit. 
Their work was one of pure science, 
their sole object to serve humanity, 
and they refused emphatically to 
patent their discoveries. 

Theirs was still a severe struggle. 
And yet they refused fabulous 
profits. Every crystal of radium salt 
which they wrenched from moun- 
tains of rock they turned over to hos- 
pitals without charge. When, in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, they succeeded in iso- 
lating a few grains of the new salt, 
they sent it to the Vienna Hospital 
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in recognition of the help of the Aus- 
trian Government in providing them 
with the first load of pitchblende. 
Even that gram of radium salt, gift 
of American womanhood in 1921, 
was willed at once to the Institute of 
Radium of Paris for exclusive use in 
the Laboratoire Curie. 

Marie’s joy had now reached the 
skies. Irene was now a lovely little 
child of seven. Pierre had lost some 
of his sadness. Things were becom- 
ing a little easier for them. Then an- 
other baby daughter came—Eve 
Denise. Their cup of happiness was 
filled to the brim, but death was soon 
to stalk in the house of the Curies. 
In the afternoon of the 19th of April, 
1906, a messenger knocked at the 
door of their home at 108 Boulevard 
Kellermann. One of the loveliest 
unions in all the history of science 
had come to a tragic end. A few 
minutes before, Pierre had been 
speaking to Professor Perrin at a re- 
union of the Faculty of Sciences. 
They had talked about atoms and 
molecules and the disintegration of 
matter. Pierre was on his way home. 
As he was crossing Rue Dauphine a 
cab knocked him down, and as he 
fell, the wheels of a heavy van com- 
ing from the opposite direction 
passed over his head. He died in- 
stantly. 

Then France made a wonderful 
gesture. Marie was asked to occupy 
the chair of physics vacated by the 
death of her husband. This was in- 
deed contrary to all precedent. No 
woman had ever held a professor- 
ship at the Sorbonne. Tradition was 
smashed. There was muffled whis- 
pering in the halls of the University 
of Paris. Men with long beards shook 
their gray heads against such a 
blunder. Some believed that what- 
ever inspiration there had been in 
her work on polonium and radium 
was due to the fact that she had been 
working under the guidance and 
stimulation of a profoundly imagina- 
tive man, whom, furthermore, she 
loved very dearly 

Then it was announced that Mme. 
Curie was to lecture in the great am- 
phitheatre of the Sorbonne. This 
was to be her first lecture. Men and 
women from all walks of life came 
to Paris to hear her, members of the 
Academy, the faculty of science, 
statesmen, titled ladies and great 
celebrities. “On the stroke of three 
an insignificant little black-robed 
woman stepped in through a side 
door, and the brilliant throng rose 
with a thrill of homage and respect. 
The next moment a roar of applause 
burst forth. The timid little figure 
was visibly distressed and raised a 
trembling hand in mute appeal. 
Then you could have heard a pin 
drop.” 
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She began her lecture in a low, 
clear, almost musical voice. There 
was no sign of hesitation now. She 
was like a passionless spirit, the very 
personification of the search for sci- 
entific truth. Her audience expected 
to hear her extol the work of her 
predecessor. “When we consider,” 
she began, “the progress made by 
the theories of electricity: .”’ Her 
listeners were spellbound. She con- 
tinued Pierre’s last lecture on polo- 
nium almost at the exact point where 
he had left off. 

Meantime the element of radium 
must be isolated. Finally, in 1910, 
Mme. Curie passed an electric cur- 
rent through molten radium chlo- 
ride. This was her crowning achieve- 
ment. It was fitting that she who had 
first isolated its salts should be the 
first to gaze on the free element itself. 

Here was a piece of brilliant work 
performed by Marie without Pierre 
beside her. The whispers were stilled 
forever. For this epochal work Marie 
became the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for the second time, the only 
scientist ever so signally honored. 

Madame Curie was persuaded to 
become a candidate for membership 
in the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
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was taken, Mme. Curie failed of elec? 
tion by but two votes. France never 
lived down this episode of bigotry. 

In 1921 she was asked what she 
preferred to have most and promptly 
replied: “A gram of radium under 
my own control.” This woman who 
had given radium to mankind owned 
none of the metal herself, though the 
world possessed one hundred and 
fifty grams of it. Within a few 
months, however, a gram of radium, 
gift of the women of America, was 
hers. 

Eight years passed and again 
America showed its profound inter- 
est in Mme. Curie. With the radium 
which she received in 1921 she was 
also given a small annuity. This she 
immediately used to rent some radi- 
um for a hospital in Warsaw. Her 
friends invited her to come to New 
York to receive another gift which 
would enable her to give Poland a 
gram of radium. 

Her doctors were opposed to an- 
other trans-Atlantic trip. She was 
anemic and weak. Her heroic sacri- 
fices for science had played havoc 
with her strength. Yet she insisted 
on undertaking this journey, and 
risked her life once more. Her visit, 
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All three people in this picture are winners of the Nobel Prize in seience. That’s 
daughter Irene in the middle who was awarded the prize twenty-four years after it 
had been given her father and mother. This photograph was taken about 1904. 


which Pierre had joined in 1905. The 
taboo of sex was again raised in that 
circle of distinguished scientists. No 
woman had ever been elected to that 
body. There was “an immutable tra- 
dition against the election of women, 
which it seemed eminently wise to 
respect.” Level-headed scientists 
suddenly became excited. There was 
much heated discussion. Marie, of 
course, remained in the background. 
When, on January 23, 1911, the vote 






however, was made as confidential 
as possible. On October 15, 1929, she 
arrived in New York. All red tape 
was cut. She was given the freedom 
of the port. A distinguished delega- 
tion quietly met her at the pier. She 
was spared the American ordeal of 
handshaking which had so distressed 
her on her previous visit. 

President and Mrs. Hoover met 
this pale-faced woman at the front 

(Concluded on page 32) 











What Makes a Personality? 


By Dwight Chapman, Ph.D. 


ENEVER we use the term 
personality, we are aware 
that no two people are ex- 


actly alike. Even when we meet a 
group of people for the first time, 
we are able rather quickly to dis- 
tinguish them from each other, not 
alone by outward obvious appear- 
ance, but also by the inward pecu- 
liarities which they begin to reveal. 
The better acquainted with anyone 
we become, the more special our 
picture of him grows; and when we 
know him really intimately, we are 
never at a loss to show how he dif- 
fers from anyone else with whom 
we might compare him. 

It is true that we often classify 
people by their similarities, as well. 
We can think of several of our 
friends all of whom are alike in be- 
ing stubborn, or witty, or good mix- 
ers. But we also have the feeling 
that such general terms never quite 
do justice to the individuals them- 
selves. They point out crude like- 
nesses, but they cover up equally in- 
teresting differences. 

Two of our friends may both 
be exceptionally bright, but their 
brightnesses are somewhat differ- 
ent. One of them always sees quick- 
ly the large, general meaning in 
what he reads or hears; when he 
has finished a book, we find him con- 





Drawings from Personality by 

Gordon W. Allport (Holt) 
This decorative design shows how traits in 
a personality overlap. The large circles are 
the main traits, such as courage, aggres- 
siveness, etc. The sunburst pattern indi- 
cates how one trait depends upon others. 


sumed with what the book as a 
whole has told him, and impatient 
of its details. The other friend is as 
intelligent, but he is always con- 
cerned with minute, specific points. 
He catches and follows out subtle 
arguments and bits of information 
that we might easily skim over. Each, 
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then, we find to be 
intelligent — but 
intelligent in ways 
which are a mirror 
of quite unlike 
manners of dealing 
with the world. 

To this particu- 
lar inward organ- 
ization which ev- 
ery individual 
shows us more or less clearly in 
every action and thought, the psy- 
chologist applies the term person- 
ality. And he asks about any per- 
sonality two important questions: 
of what is it made, and how did it 
grow? 


INFANCY 


To answer the first question— 
what are the elements that make up 
a personality—let us begin by look- 
ing at what a novelist does when he 
draws a character for us. Here is a 
quotation from Charles Dickens 
which introduces us to a pair of con- 
trasting personalities: 


“Mrs. Tibbs was, beyond all dispute, 
the most tidy, thrifty, fidgety little 
personage that ever inhaled the smoke 
of London... . Mrs. Tibbs was some- 
what short of stature, and Mr. Tibbs 
was by no means a large man. He had, 
moreover, very short legs; but by way 
of indemnification, his face was pecu- 
liarly long. He was to his wife what 
the 0 is in 90; he was of some impor- 
tance with her; he was nothing with- 
out her. Mrs. Tibbs was always talk- 
ing. Mr. Tibbs rarely spoke; but, if it 
were at any time possible to put in a 
word where he should have said noth- 
ing at all, he had that talent. Mrs. 
Tibbs detested long stories, and Mr. 
Tibbs had one, the conclusion of which 
had never been heard by his most in- 
timate friends. It always began, ‘T rec- 
ollect when I was in the volunteer 
corps, in eighteen hundred and six’; 
but, as he spoke very slowly and soft- 
ly, and his better-half very quickly 
and loudly, he rarely got beyond the 
introductory sentence.” 


This passage furnished us with a 
considerable number of descriptive 
terms (either directly or by impli- 
cation) applying to the two person- 
alities. Thus we are shown that Mrs. 
Tibbs is tidy, fidgety, thrifty, talka- 
tive, impatient, loud and quick in 
speech, and dominant toward her 
husband. Mr. Tibbs is unimpressive 
in manner, reticent, socially awk- 
ward, reminiscent, soft and slow in 
speech, and submissive. Each of these 
terms refers to what we call a trait 
of personality. And such traits are 


CHILDHOOD 


In growing up, a person changes from a simple to a compli- 
cated being. A baby eats, sleeps, cries, and exercises. A child 
has learned to do a great many more things. An adult’s 
actions are only limited by his mental and physical abilities, 


what personality breaks down into 
when we analyze it. 


The outstanding feature of any 
trait is that it governs the individual 
in a multitude of actions and situa- 
tions. We see the trait not only as ly- 
ing behind a particular present ac- 
tion, but as enabling us to predict 
how the individual would probably 
act in a situation in which we have 
never yet seen him. 

Some traits, in some people, are 
amazingly general and pervasive; 
they distinctly color every action 
in whatever place or circumstances. 
We easily recall famous examples of 
such dominating traits: Theodore 
Roosevelt’s vigorousness, Mark 
Twain’s sense of humor, Abraham 
Lincoln’s simplicity, Byron’s roman- 
ticism, the ruthlessness of Peter the 
Great. Other traits, or the same ones 
in other individuals, are limited in 
scope. 

We might think, for instance, that 
honesty would be a personal charac- 
teristic which would have great gen- 
erality in any one person. But a re- 
cent experiment, in which school 
children were observed under a 
wide variety of conditions, seems to 
show that many individuals who are 
quite honest most of the time may 
be dishonest in special situations— 
for instance, in cases where public 
property is involved or in cases 
where they do not feel that their 
group would despise a dishonest ac- 
tion. Here, then, we are dealing with 
traits which hold for a limited num- 
ber of situations only. 

Besides differing in degree of gen- 
erality, traits are of two main kinds: 
interest-traits and style-traits. By an 
interest-trait, we mean a trait that 
is built around the things which the 
individual is absorbed in doing, the 
goals that he aims at, the values that 
he prizes. By a style-trait we mean 
a trait that governs the way in which 
he seeks these goals. 

Imagine for instance, two men, 
both of whom have a desire to con- 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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BUILDING A PERSONALITY 


Is Your Life Pulled or Pushed? 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, 


VERYBODY can see the dif- 
ference between a ship 
knocked about by wind and 

waves and a ship under interior con- 
trol, headed somewhere. That same 
kind of difference exists between 
people. In whatever situation some 
people are we may be sure that 
something shoved them there. They 
go where they are pushed. Heredity, 
environment, casual circumstances, 
chance companionships—something 
or other knocks them about from 
one place to another, and life for 
them is a series of shoves. 


Such people are not really persons. 
To be a genuine personality is to have 
a life not so much driven by circum- 
stances from behind as drawn by 
purposes from before. 

In a battle with the Saracens in 
Spain, so the story runs, the Scots 
threw the heart of Robert the Bruce 
ahead of them and then with all their 
might fought toward it. That method 
of procedure is characteristic of per- 
sonalities. They can throw ahead of 
them an ideal, a purpose, a hope, and 
then fight toward it. As soon as they 
do that they cease being merely 
knocked about. They join the ranks of 
those whose lives are pulled from be- 
fore and they become personalities. 


The beginnings of this process in 
childhood are fascinating. A baby, to 
start with, is little more than. a thing 
at the mercy of its circumstances. 
Watch that growing life, however, 
and soon the possibilities of real per- 
sonality emerge. The child begins 
taking charge of his own life. He gets 
a distinctive idea of something he 
would like to do. It is some ideal or 
other he throws ahead, and life com- 
mences to center around it. The boy 
is pulling himself together about a 
purpose. He is not simply driven now 
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but drawn toward the ideal he set. 

Anyone who deals intimately with 
individuals finds that many have 
never found anything to live for. 
They are being pushed every which 
way. The more complicated modern 
living becomes, the more they are 
shoved about. The result is the fraz- 
zled, frittered, scattered, dismem- 
bered lives one sees on every side. 
They are very unhappy. Popular par- 
lance says they have “gone to pieces.” 
They are missing the central secret 
of personality. They have not ex- 
changed the push of circumstances 
for the pull of a strong, controlling, 
worth-while purpose. 

The English language itself indi- 
cates what this means. We never 
speak of things being pushed togeth- 
er. We speak of their being pulled 
together. Remember the challenging 
summons with which our fathers 
used to call us out of bad temper or 
discouragement—‘“Pull yourself to- 
gether.” We never outgrow the need 
of that summons. Take charge of 
your own life, quit being shoved 
around, hurl some hope ahead and 
fight toward it, organize your liv- 
ing around a purpose; pull yourself 
together—that is the necessary road 
to being a personality. 

Many folk miss this way of living 
because they think that life is some- 
thing we find instead of something 
we create. The fact is that existence 
is what we find; it is handed to us to 
start with, a mess of mingled heredi- 
ties and environment with no par- 
ticular meaning in them unless we 
put it there. Existence is simply the 
raw material out of which we have 
to create life. The big business of be- 
ing a person is to take existence and 
so organize it around our plans and 
purposes that it becomes a life. 


D.D. 


At least three factors enter into 
the achievement. 

First, imagination. Great living 
starts with a picture held in some 
person’s imagination of what he 
would like some day to do or be. 
Florence Nightingale illustrated 
that kind of imagination when she 
dreamed of being a nurse, or Edison 
when he pictured himself an inven- 
tor, of Roosevelt when, a sickly lad, 
he visualized himself as a lusty man. 

One’s first view of the life of John 
Keats, for example, would certainly 
suggest that he was badly pushed 
about. Orphaned in early boyhood, 
pressed by poverty, lacerated by the 
cruelty of his literary critics, disap- 
pointed in love, stricken by tubercu- 
losis, and finally shoved off the scene 
altogether by death at twenty-six, 
one naturally would think of Keats 
as badly knocked about. Upon the 
contrary, from that day, when, a 
youth, he picked up a copy of Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queen and knew be- 
yond doubt that he was born to be a 
poet, Keats’ life was not so much 
driven by circumstance as drawn by 
a masterful purpose which gave him 
his lasting place among the world’s 
renowned. “I think,” he said once; 
“that I shall be among the English 
poets after my death.” He got that 
picture in his imagination and to him 
it was like the heart of Robert the 
Bruce to the fighting Scots. 

The right use of imagination enters 
into all great personalities. 


Second, common sense. Nothing 
can take the place of that. There is 
no use in a round peg’s imagining it- 
self fitting in a square hole. Untold 
misery is caused by girls who ought 
to be nursemaids imagining they can 
be movie actresses or boys who would 

(Concluded on page 36) 


F YOU do not like your present 

personality, make it over. Yes, 

it can be done—within limits, of 
course. 

Your personality is your way of 
reacting to life. It is an infinite series 
of habits. As a simple illustration: 
if you have the habit of meeting 
disasters with courage, you have a 
courageous personality. If you per- 
sist against discouragements which 
would down most people, persever- 
ance is obviously one of your domi- 


nating traits. If you can really laugh © 


when things go wrong, you have a 
happy disposition. For a character 
trait is a consistent method of acting 
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I can’t help it; this is the way I am. 


in a series of similar situations, month 
after month and year after year. 
When an action has been a thousand 
times repeated, it is a habit. Any 
habit can be changed if the desire to 
change is strong enough. 

There are limits to the amount of 
alteration possible. But one need not 
be distressed by this fact, because no 
one ever reaches these limits in ef- 
forts toward improvement. One is 
wrong who says “I can’t help it; this 
is the way I am,” as if a bad temper 
or over-sensitiveness must be carried 
to the grave. 

Every man has within himself the 
seeds of many natures. He can look 
the possibilities over, choose those 
which it pleases him to encourage and 
suppress those he dislikes. But to do 
this successfully, he must have a 
powerful desire to change. 


A Word Picture of Yourself 

The fundamental traits of one’s 
nature remain the basis of one’s char- 
acter from birth to death, but al- 
though these can never be completely 
changed, they can be extensively 
modified. A practical person, for in- 
stance, is likely to do better work and 
be happier dealing with salesman- 
ship, cooking, designing engines and 
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You Can Make Over Your Personality 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


like occupations which deal with 
facts than trying to be a poet or an 
inventor. Anyone who is impatient 
of detail would better keep away 
from bookkeeping. But the practical 
person can learn to enjoy poetry if he 


wants to, and the poet can learn to * 


balance his bankbook, if he has one. 
In brief, each man may have the joys 
of his essential nature without its 
failings. 

Star the adjectives in the follow- 
ing list which apply to your nature. 
Underline those you would like to 
modify. Check those you would like 
to acquire. 


Cheerful Impulsive 
Serious Thoughtful 
Impetuous Affectionate 
Prudent Indifferent 
Tactful Brave 
Frank Timid 
Imaginative Optimistic 
Practical Pessimistic 


Note: The study of the adectives which 
you have starred gives you a rough out- 
line of your type of personality. You now 
realize what you have to work upon and 
can decide which qualities to develop and 
which to discourage. Frankness can, for 
example, be carried to a point which 
alienates others, while tactfulness in an 
exaggerated form becomes hypocrisy. The 
following pages suggest methods of con- 
trolling and guiding one’s habitual emo- 
tional reactions. 





Would-be Hamlets strut their stuff in 
family quarrels. They want attention, 
so they make a nuisance of themselves. 


Roots of Undesirable Traits 

Boasting usually springs from an 
uncomfortable doubt of one’s own 
achievements being as important as 
one wishes them to be. A boaster tells 
great stories of his prowess to reas- 
sure himself as well as to impress 
others. Impudence, arrogance, snob- 
bishness are derived from the same 
uncertainty of one’s own merit. 

Carping criticism is an attempt to 
pull others down in one’s own and 
other’s estimation in order to raise 
oneself. It is an unconscious offering 
to one’s own vanity. 





The demand for constant atten- 
tion and admiration and release from 
the usual demands of adult life is a 
baby trait held onto long after it 
should have been relinquished. It is 
the sign of an infantile personality. 

Despondencies, depressions, chron- 
ic anxiety and like forms of worry 
usually result not so much from the 
immediate apparent cause of distress 
as from the general condition of an 
unsatisfactory emotional life. One 
feels bound, trapped, thwarted by 
fate, and despair is ready to break 
out at any time. Persons who are rest- 
less, irritable and chronically un- 
happy have problems which they 
cannot face, situations which they 
can neither face nor dominate, nor 
leave. Often they show alternating 
personalities: now a jolly good fel- 
low, again a grouch; now merry sun- 
shine, again a thunder cloud. 

The desire to be noticed underlies 
many unpleasant habits, like bad 
temper, hysteria, ranting, fretfulness 
and the like. Just as some children 
would rather be scolded than ignored, 
so an adult often wins attention 
through being troublesome. A long- 
ing for drama is an allied cause in 
many quarrels, especially family 
feuds. 

Envy is a form of greed and is on 
a par with the baby’s desire to grab 
everything. The envious adult re- 
presses the grabbing but continues 
to yearn angrily for the object. En- 
vious persons are usually critical. 

Futile thinking, round and round 
in a circle, going over and over the 
same experience, planning what one 
might have said or will say next time, 
is a way of reliving a past experience. 
It is usually an attempt at self-justi- 
fication or the enjoyment of self-pity. 
It is pleasanter to blame someone else 
than one self. 

Gossip and scandalmongering 
spring from two chief causes. Some- 
times one tells an unkind or even 





Some people seek popularity by gossip- 
ing. It’s not the recommended method. 
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false story in order to get attention, 
to become the center of the group, to 
feel clever. The second pleasure one 
enjoys is in living in imagination the 
actions one is deploring. A gossip has 
a pleasant sense of sin without a 
sense of guilt. 

Irresoluteness, inability to come 
to a decision, or a tendency to drift, 
shows a loathness to take on respon- 


. sibility, an unwillingness to pay the 


price one must or a sense of inade- 
quacy. Sometimes, one cannot decide 
because the alternatives are equally 
attractive or distasteful. 


Caspar Milquetoast, 
the irresolute man, 


tives in the eye tu 
come to a decision. 





Stubbornness and obstinacy come 
from a sense of weakness and indi- 
cate extreme lack of confidence in 
oneself or in the stand one has taken. 
The balking one dares not give way 
an inch or even examine the stand he 
has taken, lest he have to admit him- 
self wrong. Sulkiness and sullenness 
come from a sense of being incapable 
of getting a square deal. Resentment 
is slow, smoldering anger. 


Types That Get on Badly in Life 

Almost everyone in the world is 
thrown into contact with very diffi- 
cult people. When one lives with 
them in the intimacy of family life 
the situation is distasteful in the ex- 
treme. Very often no change is pos- 
sible except a change in one’s own 
attitude. Sometimes an understand- 
ing of the origin of the bad trait helps 
endure it. The following brief notes 
may assist comprehension. 

Some people grow old in years 
without maturing. They never dis- 
card their baby habits. They remain 
greedy for pleasure, oversensitive, 
demanding special concessions and 
expecting everything to be made 
pleasant for them, regardless of other 
members of the family. They are in- 
fantile personalities. 

Martyrdom is chiefly a female 
vice, though men sometimes do nicely 
at it. A martyr rules by her broken 
heart. Tears are her weapon, and 
tears are her defense. A mild martyr 
is a leech; a vigorous one, an octopus. 
They are a frightful nuisance about 
the house. 

Dominating personalities are driv+ 
en by a terrific power urge. They feed 
on weaker personalities, and that is 
bad business. Their families are in 
luck if they are benevolent tyrants, 
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for then their love only cripples and 
does not kill. A martyr can be as 
dominating as a bully, using the word 
“love” as a screen for very ugly emo- 
tions. 


The Feeling of Inferiority 

Nearly everybody has a haunting, 
hampering sense of inadequacy. This 
feeling is very often out of all pro- 
portion to the truth of the matter. 
When it is exaggerated, it gives one 
a fear of life and inability to deal 
with affairs which are actually well 
within one’s scope. Very frequently 
a person suffering from this uncom- 
fortable feeling of inferiority tries to 
offset it by boasting, grouching, im- 
pertinence and other unpleasant de- 
fenses. 

This uneasy doubt of one’s own na- 
ture has little relation to modesty, 
which is a pleasant trait, or to the 
philosophical acceptance of one’s 
mediocrity. The inferiority feeling 
usually springs from early condi- 
tions. A child that is sickly or smaller 
than its comrades or homely or con- 
scious of family poverty may be 
stamped by a sense of failure that 
continues long after the original con- 
dition has altered. Any child with 





Braggarts burst buttons, but they have 
a shadow —that inferiority complex. 


common sense recognizes his inade- 
quacy, and unless he is surrounded 
by unusually fortunate circum- 
stances and unusually wise and lov- 
ing caretakers, he is too likely to be 
marked for life by a feeling of in- 
feriority. A sense of security is the 
greatest gift that can be bestowed on 
any child, but this is not understood 
by most parents who have, poor crea- 
tures, their own continuous struggles 
with the uncertainties of work, 
money, health and love relationships. 

The disastrous sense of deficiency 
is, however, easier to deal with in 
later life than are most emotional 
feelings. The first point is to realize 
that it is a quality almost as common 
as fatigue or discouragement. The 
second step is to accept the fact when 
one is actually inferior in this quality 
or that achievement and not to pre- 
tend to be superior in everything. 
Third, to figure out one’s good points 
and let them make up for deficiencies. 





Favorite Faults 


Star your beset- Suggested possible 


ting faults: substitutes: 

1. Boastfulness Accurate state- 
ments 

2. Critical A keen eye for 

attitude good points 

3. Cynicism Acceptance of the 
inevitable 

4. Hunger for Praise for others 

admiration merits 

5. Depression As quick a recov- 
ery as possible 

6. Demand for Attention to others 

attention 

7. Envy Participation in 
others’ pleasures 

8. Futile thinking Purposeful plan- 
ning 

9. Gossip Correction of 
one’s own flaws. 

10. Inability to Tossing up a coin, 

make up mind if necessary. 

11. Jealousy Reflection on how 
unlovable it 
makes one. 

12. Stubbornness Studying other 
people’s opinions 


Hate Floating in the Heart 

A good deal of loose hate floats 
around in everybody’s heart seeking 
an object to which to attach itself. 
It lights here or there with ‘very lit- 
tle reason, except that it has to light 
somewhere, and then justifies itself 
with all kinds of superficial accu- 
sations. Popular subjects for hatred 
are Japanese, Chinese, Negroes, 
Mexicans, Jews, Germans, Fascists, 
Communists and so on. While no 
person has a big enough hate to de- 
test them all at the same time, a 
nimble hater skips from one to an- 
other. Hating those who are differ- 
ent from us gives us a feeling of su- 
periority. A few people get more 
pleasure out of understanding than 
out of the easier attitude of hating. 
If one can corral one’s wandering 
animosities and direct the force 
against impersonal evils like disease, 
poverty, ignorance and one’s own 
faults, one’s heart is relieved of a 
heavy burden, and many people are 
benefited. 


Are You a Good Hater? 
Fill in your hatreds under the fol- 
lowing headings. Star those hatreds 
(Concluded on next page) 





The day-dreamer thrusts his head into 
his dreams so he ean escape realitie: 
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r | “QHE following autobiography 
was written by Lincoln’s 
own hand at the request of 

J. W. Fell of Springfield, Illinois, De- 

cember 20, 1859. In the note which 

accompanied it he said: “Herewith is 

a little sketch, as you requested. 

There is not much of it, for the rea- 

son, I suppose, that there is not much 

of me.” 





I was born February 12, 1809, in 
Hardin Co., Ky. My parents were 
both born in Virginia, of undistin- 
guished families — second families, 
perhaps I should say. My mother, 
who died in my tenth year, was of a 
family of the name of Hanks, some 
of whom now reside in Adams Co., 
and others in Mason Co., Ill. My pa- 
ternal grandfather, Abraham Lin- 
coln, emigrated from Rockingham 
Co., Va., to Kentucky, about 1781 or 
1782, where, a year or two later, he 
was killed by Indians, not in battle, 
but by stealth, when he was laboring 
to open a farm in the forest. His an- 
cestors, who were Quakers, went to 
Virginia from Berks Co., Pa. An ef- 
fort to identify them with the New 
England family of the same name 
ended in nothing more definite than 
a similarity of Christian names in 
both families, such as Enoch, Levi, 
Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham, and 
the like. 

My father, at the death of his fa- 
ther, was but six years of age, and 
grew up literally without any educa- 
tion. He removed from Kentucky to 
what is now Spencer Co., Ind., in my 
eighth year. We reached our new 
home about the time the State came 
into the Union. It was a wild region, 
with many bears and other wild ani- 
mals still in the woods. There I grew 
up. There were some schools, so- 
called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond “read- 
in’ writin’, and cipherin’,” to the 
rule of three. If a straggler, supposed 
to understand Latin, happened to so- 
journ in the neighborhood, he was 
looked upon as a wizard. There was 
absolutely nothing to excite ambition 
for education. Of course, when I came 
of age I did not know much. Still, 
somehow, I could read, write, and 
cipher to the rule of three, but that 
was all. I have not been to school 
since. The little advance I now have 
upon this store of education I have 
picked up from time to time under 
the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, at 
which I continued till I was twenty- 
two. At twenty-one I came to Illinois, 
and passed the first year in Macon 
County. Then I got to New Salem, at 
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The Offut store at New Salem, Illinois, 
where Abraham Lincoln clerked in 1831. 


that time in Sangamon, now Menard 
County, where I remained a year as 
a sort of clerk in a store. Then came 
the Black Hawk War, and I was 
elected a captain of volunteers —a 
success which gave me more pleasure 
than any I have had since. I went 
into the campaign, was elected, ran 
for the Legislature the same year 
(1832), and was beaten — the only 
time I have ever been beaten by the 
people. The next and three succeed- 
ing biennial elections I was elected 


to the Legislature. I was not a can- 
didate afterward. During the legis- 
lative period I had studied law, and 
removed to Springfield to practice it. 
In 1846 I was elected to the Lower 
House of Congress. Was not a candi- 
date for re-election. From 1848 to 
1854, both inclusive, practiced law 
more assiduously than ever before. 
tAlways a Whig in politics, and gen- 
erally on the Whig electoral ticket, 
making active canvasses. I was losing 
interest in politics when the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise aroused 
me again. What I have done since 
then is pretty well known. 

If any personal description 6f me 
is thought desirable, it may be said I 
am in height six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing, on an 
average, one hundred and eighty 
pounds; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair and gray eyes—no 
other marks or brands recollected. 


Yours very truly, 








Make Over Personality 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


to which you are particularly par- 
tial. Check those you are willing to 
give up. 


Nations Social classes 
Races Political parties 
Religions Sections of the country 


Individuals with whom you are not 
personally acquainted 


We tend to hate: 
1. Those we fear. 
2. Those who hurt our ego. 


3. Those who stand between us and 
our desires. 


4. Those who have injured us. 


5. Those whom we have injured or 
would like to injure. 


6. Those to whom we are under 
obligation. 


7. Those in authority over us. 


8. Those who have the qualities we 
hate in ourselves. 


9. Those whom we envy. 


10. Those who resemble or remind 
us of others we have hated. 


11. Fill in other classes which come 
to mind. 


Note: Sometimes a hatred dwindles to a 
mild aversion simply from the decision to 
renounce it. Other times it is necessary 
to remove oneself from the vicinity of the 
obnoxious one. The old remedy of doing 
something for the detested person fre- 
quently works. Anger can be dissipated 
by violent physical work upon occasion. 
Realization of what the negative state of 
hatred does to oneself is the best of all 
medicines. 





Imaginative persons usually have 
a dream life running alongside of 
real life but meeting it at no point. 
There are two varieties of day- 
dreams. There are those which are 
an escape from the harshness of life; 
they are a rest and refreshment. 


The danger lies in substituting 
dreaming for action, in thrusting the 
head into the daydream so as not to 
see realities. The fantasy is soft and 
warm and bright, and actually may 
be unbearable by contrast. Popular 
escape fancies are mirrored in mo- 
tion picture and magazine themes: 
South Sea islands idylls, criminal 
stories, romance, descriptions of lux- 
ury and other lush imaginings. 


A second type of daydreaming 
consists of leaping into a possible fu- 
ture and working out distinct plans 
of how to bring it to pass. All leaders 
of great enterprises, inventors and 
creators of every kind indulge in 
this form of fantasy. A woman plan- 
ning her ideal house, parents fore- 
seeing their children’s futures and 
prophets belong to this class. In this 
second type the imagination is har- 
nessed to reality. It makes life more 
exciting and makes heavy and mo- 
notonous work endurable. The im- 
petus of a daydream reinforcing in- 
telligent effort gives a force which 
is almost irresistible. 





Reprinted from Planning Your Life, 
by Mary Alden Hopkins, by permis- 
sion of Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Japan-U, S. Relations Strained; 
President Urges Navy Increase 


Continued Japanese violations of 
American rights in China have 
brought another vigorous protest 
from the United States. A note de- 
livered by U. S. Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew informed Japan that the 
United States questioned the good 
faith of Japanese promises to respect 
American rights. These promises 
were made after the sinking of the 
U. S. gunboat Panay at Nan- 
king last December. The Amer- 
ican protest was not published 
in the Japanese newspapers. 

N. Y. Times dispatches from 
Nanking, captured Chinese cap- 
ital city, said that Japanese sol- 
diers had continued to loot the 
city, attack foreigners, and even 
disobeyed their own officers. 
The Japanese government has 
decided to send a high ranking 
officer to deal with this situa- 
tion. John M. Allison, in charge 
of the American embassy at 
Nanking, was slapped by Japa- 
nese soldiers when he refused 
to obey an order. Other reports 
of Japanese attacks on Ameri- 
cans and British citizens and 
property have been made. 

Stiffened Chinese resistance 
to Japan has prompted War 
Minister Gen Sugiyama to rec- 
ommend an increase in army 
forces. He also warned Japan 
she must prepare “for a coun- 
try other than China.” He said 
foreign supplies were entering China 
from Mongolia, Canton, and Indo- 
China. Russia has admitted sending 
aid to China, while Britain fears that 
Japanese attempts to halt arms ship- 
ments in the south may menace her 
naval base at Hong Kong. She is 
strengthening defenses both at Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

Admiral Yonai, Japanese Navy 
Minister, referred to reports of 
French, British and American naval 
building programs and recommend- 
ed increased construction. Mean- 
while, President Roosevelt presented 
to Congress a special national defense 
message for a record - breaking 
peace-time arms program. The Navy 
will get the largest share of the bil- 
lion dollar expenditure. Public opin- 
ion on our foreign policy and defense 
is very confused. It shows a strong 
desire for peace, but is not sure how 
to maintain it. A public opinion poll 
reports that 70 per cent of all voters 
favor the withdrawal of American 
forces and citizens from China, but 
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74 per cent favor a larger navy. 
Critics point out that our present 
record-breaking arms program can 
be used for offense as well as for 
mere defense. They believe the 
peace-loving public should go easy 
on big navy demands. Even the 
N. Y. Times, which favors interna- 
tional cooperation to preserve peace, 
Says our program should be “based 
on the actual defense needs of the 
country.” It rejects the argument 
that an arms program would be good 





CAN HE SWING IT IF HE GETS IT? 


for business, and other critics also 
argue that a nation-wide low-cost 
housing program would pep up busi- 
ness more and be of greater value. 


Belgian Expert Seeks to End 
“Economic Warfare” 


Former Premier Paul van Zeeland 
has released his long-awaited report 
on plans to end the economic war- 
fare that has been threatening to 
cause another World War for the 
past few years. How is economic 
warfare waged? 

This warfare chiefly takes the 
form of high tariffs which prevent 
nations from trading freely with 
each other. Each nation tries to sell 
products to other nations but buys 
only a limited amount of goods. 
Each nation regulates the value of 
its money in order to gain an advan- 
tage over other nations. This tinker- 
ing with money values cramps trad- 
ing because merchants hesitate to 
trade when they are uncertain of 


just how much they can get for their 
preducts in other nations. In ex- 
treme cases nations try to live be- 
hind a “wall” and make themselves 
independent. of other nations. Both 
Germany and Italy are trying to 
grow all the food they need and 
make substitutes for other products. 
Seeking to end this economic war, 
van Zeeland talked with experts in 
many nations and came to the United 
States last spring to confer with 
President Roosevelt. This plan is 
said to have been suggested by 
young King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. Through Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s program 
of reciprocal trade agreements 
(discussed fully in Scholastic, 
December 18, 1937, page 25-S), 
America has sought to free 
world trade from tariff barriers 
and promote the cause of world 
peace. In suggesting that the 
United States, France, Britain, 
Italy and Germany set up an 
organization to end the world’s 
economic war, van Zeeland 
recommends the Hull trade 
program. He would also have 
these nations end the world- 
wide tinkering with money 
values; give all nations a 
chance to obtain needed raw 
materials; and assist hard- 
pressed nations by loans. Since 
Italy and Germany have left 
the League of Nations this at- 
tempt at international cooper- 
ation is outside the League. 
Most nations praised the 
mild tone of van Zeeland’s report, 
but were cautious in endorsing his 
suggested program. Italy, however, 
declared she favored a program of 
“self.- sufficiency,” and Germany, 
too, was not expected to favor it. 


Premier Chautemps’ new cabinet 
was given a 502-to-1 vote of confidence 
by the French Parliament a fortnight 
ago, and immediately plunged into the 
difficult task of solving that nation’s 
tangled problems. (Schol., Feb. 5, p. 
13-S.) The cabinet’s decision to 
strengthen defenses by combining 
army, navy and air forces under War 
Minister Edouard Daladier was ap- 
plauded since fear of trouble with 
Germany is the one thing that unites 
all opposing parties in France. In an 
effort to curb the many strikes that 
have disrupted industry and antag- 
onized businessmen, the Premier pre- 
sented a new labor charter to the 
country. It provides that strikes can- 
not be called unless by a secret vote 
of the workers. 


(Additional Foreign Affairs on page 16-S) 
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President Opposes Wage Cuts; 
Meets Small Businessmen 


President Roosevelt and his close 
advisers made several moves last 
week to halt the business recession. 

In a sharply worded statement the 
President condemned wage cuts as a 
means of helping business over the 
recession. He admitted that hourly 
wages in the building trades might 
stand some reduction to aid a housing 
drive, and also said that prices of 
metals and building materials were 
too high, but was firm against any 
general wage and price slashing 
movement. An increase in buy- 
ing power for the mass of wage- 
earners was, he contended, 
needed to revive business, and 
any slash in wages would lead 
to a deeper business recession. 
At the same time the President 
was taking his stand, John L. 
Lewis of the CIO told the 
United Mine Workers’ conven- 
tion that wage and price cut- 
ting would be opposed by labor. 
The President’s suggestion that 
businesses that made profits 
should use them to hold wages 
steady, touched off a new de- 
mand in Congress for a revision 
of the undistributed profits tax. 
Business leaders say this tax 
has prevented them from lay- 
ing aside profits for expansion, 
or for use during hard times. A 
drastic revision of this tax has 
been planned by the House 
committee and will be consid- 
ered soon. (Schol., Jan. 8, News 
Parade.) 

Following his conferences 
with big business leaders the 
President had Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper invite 500 small busi- 
nessmen to the White House. They 
were selected from among the many 
who have written letters to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Their chief com- 
plaints were: 1. Taxes—Changes -in 
the undistributed profits tax will ex- 
empt small businessmen; 2. Big busi- 
ness price - fixing by monopolies, 
which squeezes small businessmen 
out—The government hopes to solve 
this problem by a carefully planned 
anti-monopoly drive backed by new 
laws. (See oil company story.) 3. In- 
ability of small businessmen to ob- 
tain ready credit from banks—SEC 
Chairman William O. Douglas and 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles are supporting a 
plan to permit the government to 
lend money to small businessmen. A 
new federal credit bank or corpora- 
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tion might be formed to help small 
businesses raise money. The RFC, for 
example, has lent millions of dollars 
to banks, insurance companies and 
the railroads, and this form of big 
business relief may now be extended 
to small businesses. 


Stock Exchange Studies Plans. 
to “Clean House” 


Late in 1937 Chairman William O. 
Douglas of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission sent the New 
York Stock Exchange a sharply 
worded “reform or else” message. 


, 





Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
You Can’t Plug Up a Hole with Dynamite 


(Schol., Dec. 18, p. 16-S.) He said the 
stock exchange was run like a “pri- 
vate club” and the brokers who 
bought and sold stocks did not, in 
many cases, operate for the public 
good. If steps were not taken to 
“clean house,” he said, the SEC 
would step in firmly. 

A fortnight ago the SEC was 
pleased to receive proof that the 
Stock Exchange intends to “clean 
house.” A committee of brokers has 
recommended the election of a paid 
president with almost dictatorial 
powers to discipline the stock ex- 
change. It also recommended a check 
on the powers of the important gov- 
erning committee of the exchange by 
allowing out-of-town brokers and 
the public to be represented. Al- 
though there are twenty-two stock 
exchanges in the United States, more 
than 60 per cent of the buying and 
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selling of corporation stocks and 
bonds is done in New York City’s 
exchange. Therefore, reforms on the 
New York stock exchange will be of 
nation-wide importance. 

Shortly before the Stock Exchange 
committee reported to President 
Charles R. Gay, the SEC used its 
power to limit drastically “short 
selling” on the stock market. In “sell- 
ing short” a broker, who believes 
prices will fall, contracts to deliver 
stocks to a customer at a price lower 
than the one quoted. He is “short” 
because he does not have the stocks 
but hopes that before he has to de- 
liver the stocks he can buy 
them at a still lower price and 
thus reap a nice profit. The SEC 
believes “short selling” tends 
to upset the market and cause 
violent price declines. Its new 
rule forbids short sales at prices 
below or equal to the present 
price of a stock. SEC action was 
based on a study of the stock 
market slump of last October, 
and “short selling” was cited as 
the cause for a general decline 
in prices that cost many small 
investors heavily. (Schol., Nov. 
6, p. 15-S.) 


3-Judge Court Rules TVA 
Constitutional 


The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has won another round 
in its long legal battle with 
utilities companies. A three- 
judge Federal court in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, unanimously 
upheld the constitutionality of 
the TVA’s power program. 
(Schol., Dec. 11, 1937, p. 15-S.) 
Rejecting the eighteen power com- 
panies’ contention that the TVA’s 
flood control and navigation devel- 
opment program merely conceals its 
real program of selling cheap elec- 
tricity, the court ruled: That the 
building of dams to control rivers is 
a power lawfully held by the TVA, 
and in selling power generated at 
these dams the TVA is merely dis- 
posing of property in a legal way. 

Established by Congress in 1933, 
the TVA has been challenged fre- 
quently by the utilities. In 1936 the 
Supreme Court ruled the TVA con- 
stitutional, but it limited its decision 
to the sale of power made at Wilson 
Dam, which had been built during 
the World War for the manufacture 
of munitions. In their latest attack 
the utilities sought to halt the sale of 
power made at other TVA dams in 
the Tennessee River valley. In its de- 
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vision the three-judge court broad- 
ened the Supreme Court’s earlier 
ruling by approving the whole TVA 
power sale program, and said it was 
legal even if it did compete with the 
utilities. This decision was read by 
Justice Florence Allen of the U. S. 
Circuit Court, who may become the 
first woman member of the 
Supreme Court. 

Under the Judicial Re- 
form Act of 1937 cases tried 
by a three-judge Federal 
court can be appealed di- 
rectly to the Supreme 
Court for a final decision. 
The utilities are rushing an 
appeal and a final ruling is 
expected this year. Mean- 
while, TVA officials are 
considering Wendell L. 
Willkie’s offer to sell his 
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ing the NRA days by the government 
as a means of preventing surplus 
gasoline from causing prices to drop 
ruinously. But after the Supreme 
Court declared the NRA unconstitu- 
tional the companies arranged se- 
cretly to continue these practices. 
The government contended that it 
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billion - dollar Common- 
wealth and Southern Cor- 
poration to the govern- 
ment. (Schol., Feb. 5, p. 
14-S.) They said the TVA 
would be willing to buy 
part of this Corporation’s 
power transmission lines, 
but Willkie said this pro- 
cedure would destroy the 
value of the remaining 
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properties and cause thou- 
sands of stockholders to 
lose money. He insisted 
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that the Government would 
have to take all or none. 


16 Oil Companies Convicted of 
Fixing Gasoline Prices 


Government attempts to break up 
business monopolies which control 
production and keep prices high 
were given aid last week by a jury 
in the Federal court at Madison, Wis- 
consin. It convicted sixteen major oil 
companies and 30 of their leading ex- 
ecutives of conspiring to raise gaso- 
line prices in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. (Schol., Oct. 23, 
1937, p. 16-S.) A maximum penalty 
of $5,000 fine and one year in jail 
may be imposed on each of the guilty 
parties. 

Eighteen tons of evidence were 
gathered by Justice Department in- 
vestigators in preparing for this im- 
portant case. The trial opened on 
October 4, and 11,000 pages of testi- 
mony were presented. It attracted so 
many lawyers and businessmen to 
Madison that the city experienced a 
minor business boom and a severe 
housing shortage. 

The government charged that the 
companies formed a secret organi- 
zation to buy up surplus gasoline 
from the independent refiners and 
thus keep prices high for the entire 
Midwest. The companies replied that 
these practices were approved dur- 
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never approved these price - fixing 
methods and furthermore it did not 
approve secret buying organizations. 
The defendants plan to appeal 
their case to the Supreme Court and 
it may be a year before a final deci- 
sion is handed down. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings hailed the Federal 
court victory as a long step in the 
New Deal’s campaign against high 
prices caused by monopolies. This 
whole problem of government busi- 
ness regulation and anti-monopoly 
laws is to be subject of further study 
so that a clearer policy can be fol- 
lowed. (Schol., Jan. 15, p. 15-S.) 


Hague Counsel Goes to Senate; 
Labor Protests Appointment 


Governor A. Harry Moore, who re- 
cently began a third term as New 
Jersey’s chief executive, recognized 
his debt to Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City by appointing John Mil- 
ton to his vacant seat in the U. S. 
Senate. Milton has been Hague’s 
legal adviser for years, and the 
Mayor possesses the political power 
to wreck any candidate for a major 
office in the state. Shortly after Mil- 
ton was sworn in as Senator, labor 
organizations filed charges with the 
Senate Elections Committee that the 





New Jersey lawyer was unfit to hold 
office. Hague declined the Senator- 
ship to remain at home and “fight the 
CIO.” This action turned the spot- 
light more brightly on recent events 
in New Jersey. (Schol., Jan. 8, p. 
16-S.) 

Determined to show the nation 
that residents are backing his fight 
to keep CIO organizers out of Jersey 
City, Mayor Hague rallied a crowd of 
15,000 to hear him lambast the CIO 
as a communist menace to labor. Fol- 
lowing this rally, which was broad- 
cast, Morris Ernst, CIO counsel, took 
the air to assail Hague, and the CIO 
also began a suit in Federal court 
charging that the Mayor had inter- 
fered with the rights of free speech 
and assembly guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. 

Governor Moore’s defeater Re- 
publican opponent for the Governor- 
ship, State Senator Lester H. Clee, 
has charged that the huge vote given 
to Moore in Jersey City and Hudson 
County was obtained by fraud. The 
N. Y. World-Telegram and the N. Y. 
Post have run articles giving the in- 
side story of Mayor Hague’s rise to 
power. The Post has shown that the 
Mayor bought property costing 
$400,000 although his salary never 
has amounted to more than $8,000 a 
year. 


HAGUE’S “BRAINS” 

“How do you keep out of trouble?” a re- 
porter asked John Milton, grey-haired 
lawyer, who has been the “brains” behind 
Jersey City’s Mayor 
Frank Hague for 
twenty-five years. 

“That's my job, 
keeping people out 
of trouble, and I 
certainly know 
enough to keep my- 
self out of trouble,” 
replied Milton, re- 
cently appointed by 
Governor A. Harry 
Moore to fill the lat- 
ter’s vacated seat in 
the U. S. Senate. La- 
bor organizations 
have filed a long list of charges against 
Milton and the Senate Election Commit- 
tee is deciding whether to contest his right 
to occupy the post. 

This good-humored, quiet, and shrewd 
lawyer has been mixed up in New Jersey 
politics since he joined forces with Frank 
Hague in 1913 and both men have been 
the target of many investigations. But 
Milton has come out of a dozen investiga- 
tions, and, using the language of Mayor 
Hague, he laughingly says: “I ain’t never 
been arrested. I ain’t never been indicted. 
I ain’t never been convicted.” 

During one investigation Milton said 
sarcastically: “I'll give you some very 
nauseating details about myself. In the last 
five years I have paid $100,000 in income 
taxes and the first three months of this 
year — I have been playing golf for a 
month—I have made $90,000, $15,000 from 
my law practice and $75,000 from other 
interests.” What these “other interests” 
are exactly Milton won't say and he tells 
investigators just what he wants to reveal 
and no more. 
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King Carol Calls New Election; 
Laws Favor Fascists 


King Carol of Rumania recently 
described the anti-Jewish, pro-fas- 
cist government of Premier Octavian 
Goga as “My government, and when 
I don’t like things I will require a 
change.” Later, he took steps to in- 
crease its power by dissolving Par- 
liament and calling for another elec- 
tion in March. The recent election 
gave none of the 16 political parties 
a majority and Premier Goga’s Na- 
tional Christian party had only nine 
per cent of the votes in Parliament. 
(Schol., Jan. 22, p. 20-S.) The King 
apparently hopes that new elections 
will increase Goga’s support and up- 
hold the present anti-Jewish cam- 
paign. 

The election decree gave open aid 
to Premier Goga by abolishing the 
familiar party symbols used on bal- 
lots and placing Goga’s candidates at 
the top of the ballots. Since thou- 
sands of illiterate Rumanians vote 
only by symbols this change is calcu- 
lated to give Goga an advantage, and 
it is being bitterly assailed by Juliu 
Maniu’s National Peasant party. 
Maniu is seeking a united front of 
parties against Goga and his pro- 
fascists in the coming election. 

The United States government has 
made an unofficial protest to Premier 
Goga on his anti-Jewish campaign, 
and world - wide Jewish organiza- 

‘tions have appealed to the League of 
Nations. Rumania has sought to quiet 
people by announcing that Jews 
born in Rumania, or who legally be- 
came citizens, “had nothing to fear.” 
But attacks on Jewish doctors, law- 
yers and merchants have increased, 
and many Jews are leaving. 


RUMANIA’S FIRST CITIZEN 


Upon the shoulders of Juliu Maniu 
(yoo-lu ma-nu) falls the difficult task of 
preventing the present pro-fascist and 
anti-Jewish govern- 
ment of Premier 
Goga from destroy- 
ing the last rem- 
nants of democracy 
in Rumania. Corre- 
spondents rate 
Maniu as that na- 
tion’s most distin- 
guished citizen, and 
one of the ablest 
public men in all 
Europe. Leader of 
the democratic Na- 
tional Peasant par- 
try, Maniu is rally- 
ing his forces for a 
desperate election fight against King Carol 
and his “yes man,” Goga. 

In a nation that unfortunately has not 
produced many unselfish or patriotic men, 
Maniu exhibits an amazing lack of thirst 
for personal power and money. Born in 
1878, the son of a peasant, he was edu- 
cated as a Jesuit. Before the World War 
he was a deputy in the Hungarian parlia- 
ment and represented the Rumanian mi- 
nority. After the War this territory was 
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given to Rumania, and Maniu formed a 
strong opposition party and finally be- 
came Premier. As Premier he gave Ru- 
mania its first decent government and 
broke the strangle-hold that the powerful 
and wealthy Bratianu family had on the 
country. 


It was Maniu who engineered the coup 
that brought King Carol back to the throne 
he had abandoned for the love of Magda 
Lupescu. He felt that Carol would be a 
trouble-maker outside the country and he 
brought him back on condition that he 
would give up Lupescu. King Carol re- 
turned, but did not give up Lupescu, and 
Maniu resigned the Premiership. 


League Council Peers Into 
Uncertain Future 


While wars and rumors of wars 
continued to upset the world, the 
100th session of the League of Na- 
tions Council met in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. Mustapha Adly, Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs in Iran 
(Persia), presided as President of 
the Council, while delegates studied 
the League’s past failures and 
planned a cautious future policy. 
(Schol., Jan. 8, p. 10.—News Pa- 
rade.) 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
of Britain, Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos of France and Foreign Min- 
ister Litvinoff of Russia all made 
strong declarations of faith in the 
peace machinery of the League, but 
Eden and Delbos have cautioned 
other nations to go slow in changing 
the League’s Covenant (constitu- 
tion). At present, the Covenant pro- 
vides for penalties (sanctions) 
against a nation that goes to war in 
defiance of the League. Since League 
sanctions failed to halt Italy’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia, and League con- 
demnation also failed to stop Japan’s 
invasion of China, many small Euro- 
pean powers think the sanctions arti- 
cle in the Covenant should be 
dropped. They fear that the League 





will become the tool of the demo- 
cratic powers in opposition to Italy, 
Germany, and Japan, which have 
withdrawn from it. Rumania and Po- 
land, both friendly to Germany and 
Italy, have led the small powers in 
demanding changes in the League 
Covenant. Other small powers used 
to believe the League could protect 
them from aggressor nations, but af- 
ter seeing what happened to Ethiopia 
and China they are beginning to feel 
that they would be as safe outside 


‘the League. Britain and France are 


attempting to side-track this opposi- 
tion for the time being. While Russia, 
on the other hand, wants to strength- 
en the League so it can preserve 
peace by punishing aggressor na- 
tions like Italy and Japan. (Schol., 
Oct. 2, p. 17-S.) 


Mexican Tariff Boost 
Hits American Trade 


American business relations with 
Mexico have been hampered lately 
by several actions of the Mexican 
government. It has raised tariffs on 
American imports from 100 to 200 per 
cent. Replying to the United States 
government’s inquiry, Finance Min- 
ister Suarez said crop failures had 
made it necessary to import large 
amounts of wheat from the United 
States, and the higher tariffs on other 
products were aimed to balance 
Mexican trade. He assured U. S. Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels that these 
tariff restrictions would not be per- 
manent. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull expressed his disappointment 
over Mexico’s policy and said it was 
a blow to efforts toward freeing 
world trade from restrictions. 

Ambassador Daniels also discussed 
the recent government order that 
foreign oil companies must pay at 
once the one-third wage increases 
decreed by the labor board or face 
heavy penalties. (Schol., Jan. 22, p. 
17-S.) Another surprising announce- 
ment indicates an easing of the gov- 
ernment’s firm policy toward foreign 
companies. Finance Minister Suarez 
said United States cotton firms would 
help the government finance small 
farmers in Mexico. Excelsior, the 
leading morning n2@wspaper, sarcas- 
tically accused the government of 
abandoning its efforts to break for- 
eign control of Mexican industries. 
President Cardenas has said, how- 
ever, that he was not opposed to for- 
eign interests but expected them to 
stop demanding special rights not 
granted to Mexican citizens. 

Opponents of anti-Jewish cam- 
paigns were disturbed by reports 
that newspaper propaganda against 
Jewish merchants has continued de- 
spite government assurances that it 
would end. 
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“A Man’s a Man for A’ That” 


A Play for Radio Broadcasting 


CAST 
ANNOUNCER Rosert BurRNS 
JeaN ARMOUR Mr. ARMOUR 
SISTER Younc WoMAN 


Mr. PRENTICE 

ANNOUNCER: If you believe that a 
poet is a pale fellow who looks at the 
moon and eats soda crackers, you'll 
never understand Robert Burns, the 
Scotch poet, that sturdy adventurer and 
rover, the last lad to leave a barn dance 
and the first lad to get himself into 
trouble at the country church. Among 
the many sweethearts whom Burns loved 
in his day, Jean Armour made the most 
lasting impression on his mind and 
finally became his bride. It is a sunny 
August afternoon. Bonnie Jean and her 
sister are sprinkling the Monday washing 
on the orchard lawn. 


JEAN: (Whistles softly a few bars 
from “The Bluebells of Scotland.”) 

SISTER: Jean— 

Jean: (Goes on whistling) 

Stsrer: Jean, ladies don’t whistle. 

JEAN (Whistles): I’m not a lady. I’m 
a girl. (Whistles.) 

Sister: You'd do better to pay more 
attention to the clothes. You've got 
mother’s petticoat wringing wet. 


JEAN: Oh, don’t bother me, I’m 
thinking. 

Sister: What about? 

Jean: Oh, about the dance last 


night. (Whistles.) 

Sister (Self -righteously): Well, 
you stayed out late enough, heaven 
knows. 

Jean: Lord, it was a grand dance 
—fiddles and cider and young men and 
everything. 

Sister (With sarcasm): Yes. Espe- 
cially young men. 

JEAN (Whistles): Yes. That’s right. 
Especially young men. 

Sister: Do watch that watering 
can. You’re drowning the clothes. 
What’s the matter with you, anyway? 
Isuppose you’re tired, Jean. 

JEAN: No, not too tired—but I 
danced a lot. I danced with— 

Sister: I suppose you danced with 
every ragamuffin that— 

Jean: No, I only danced with one 
ragamuffin, and I danted with him all 
evening. (Whistles.) 

Sister: Who was he? Have I ever 
met him, Jean? 

JEAN: Oh, he was the heavenliest 
ragamuffin! With big brown eyes, and 
he had a collie dog, and I said— 

Sister: Watch that shirt! 

Jean: And I said, “That’s a nice dog 
you have,” and he said, “If I could find 
a lass that would care for me as much 
as that old dog does, I’d tell the world 
to go for two cents.” 

Sister: You'd better not be telling 
stories like that to father, Jean. You 
flirting again. 

(Bark of a dog.) 

JEAN: Sa-ay! Look, Sis. Who’s that 
coming up the orchard road? 
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Sister: It must be a young man, 
Jean, if you’re interested. 

JEAN (Happily): Oh, that’s Rab! Is 
my hair all right? Oh, do go away, 
Sis, [’ll sprinkle the rest of the clothes 
myself. 

Sister (Sternly): Jean, you'll not 
be talking to that disgraceful Rab 
Burns. 

JEAN: I will if I want to. Please get 
along with you now. 

(Bark of a dog. Sound of Jean 
whistling.) 

JEAN: Afternoon, Mr. Burns. 

Burns: Afternoon, Miss Armour. 
Fine day. 

JEAN: Beautiful. 

Burns: Sun’s all gold on your hair. 

JEAN: All red on yours. You're a 
red-head. In the dark your hair looks 
brown, but in the sun you're a red- 
head sure enough. 

(Dog barks loudly.) 

Burns (Gravely): 
you, Jean. 

JEAN: Say, Mr. Burns, did you find 
that girl yet? 

Burns: What girl? 

JEAN: Oh, you know, that girl you 
said you’d like to find who’d be as 
fond of you as your dog is. 


My dog likes 





“RAB” BURNS 


Burns (Laughing): No, I haven't 
found her yet, but I’m hoping I shall 
in the next few minutes. 

JEAN (Softly): Where? 

Burns: Right here, under this tree, 
Jeannie, with the trees making shad- 
ows on her hair—and her throat’s 
like new milk, and— 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


JEAN: 
fun— 

Burns: I? Making fun? Not in— 

SIsTeR (Calling): Jean! Here comes 
Father. 

JEAN (Frightened): Well... . 

Burns: In that case, I'll be getting 
along, Jean. But I'll be back again, 
don’t doubt it, Sweet and Bonny. 

(Bark of the dog receding slowly. 
Steps approaching.) 

Mr. ARMourR: Who was that? Was 
it that ragamuffin, that good-for- 
nothing Rab Burns? Was it, Jean? 

JEAN (Humbly): Well, Father, see- 
ing as you saw it was, I don’t suppose 
it’d do much good to say it wasn’t. 

Mr. Armour (Gravely): Listen, my 
girl. I don’t want to be severe with you 
and I don’t want to rule you with a 
switch. Now, for your own good— 

JEAN: Ah, Father, maybe I know my 
own good when I see it. 

Mr. Armour: Don’t be impertinent, 
Jean. Rab Burns is nobody for you. 
He’s always in trouble. He hasn’t a 
penny to his name. He can’t till two 
feet of earth and get two inches of 
grain. Besides— 

JeAN: But Father, I wasn’t marry- 
ing him—I was only talking to him 
over a fence—that’s all. 

Mr. Armour: Don’t talk about mar- 
rying, and don’t think about it, either. 
He'll never earn a living. I want you 
to have a good, steady husband, Jean. 
You'll do well to put Rab Burns out 
of your mind. 

JEAN: I can’t put him out of my 
mind. He sticks in my mind like a burr, 
and I’m glad he does! 

Mr. Armour: He'll come to no good, 
my girl. Now, there’s Mr. McSweeny 
of Ayrshire who— 

JEAN (Out of temper completely): 
Oh, Mr. McSweeny this and Mr. Mc- 
Sweeny that. I don’t love Mr. Mc- 
Sweeny. 

StsTer: He’s a fine, respectable man, 
Jean. 

JEAN: Yes, and long after Mr. Mc- 
Sweeny’s a couple of respectable 
bones in a respectable churchyard, 
S®otland’ll be singing Rab’s songs and 
saying Rab’s poems around hearth 
fires. 


Oh, hush, you’re making 


(Fadeout) 


ANNOUNCER: November, a little 
more than a year later—and by this time 
Rab Burns the Ragamuffin has become 
Rebert Burns, the foremost Scotch poet. 
The first edition of his first book is com- 
pletely sold out. He is on his way to 
Edinburgh, riding in state on a borrowed 
pony. He is stopping at Covington on 
the road to spend the night there, and 
a crowd of farmers and young farm girls 
have gathered at the farmhouse of Mr. 
Prentice, to welcome the new poet. 


(Music: If possible, on the violin. 
“Comin’ Through the Rye.” Sound of 
feet moving quickly in dance rhythm. 
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Cries of: “Turn, yennie.” “That was a 
neat step, lad!” “All take hands.” 
Laughter. The music softens.) 

Younc Woman: Is there any sign 
of him yet, Mr. Prentice? 

Mr. PRENTICE: None. yet, Lizzie, but 
he’ll soon be here. 

Younc Woman: Oh, I hope so. I’m 
getting sleepy. It’s well on toward mid- 
night, isn’t it? (She yawns.) 

Mr. PRENTICE: Yes, almost midnight 
now. 

Younc Woman: Poor fellow—out 
in all that nasty fog. I'll take one more 
peek at the window. 

Mr. PRENTICE: Don’t be sticking 
your head out, Lizzie, you’ll catch your 
death. 

Younc Woman: But I'd like to be 
the first girl in Covington who saw 
Robert Burns, the great poet— 

Mr. PRENTICE: He’ll not be interest- 
ed in a lot of ribbons hanging from a 
lace cap. Get your head in out of that 
window, child. 

Younc Woman: Oh, Mr. Prentice! 
He’s coming! 

Mr. PRENTICE: Really, is he though? 

Younc Woman: Yes! He’s stopped! 
He’s getting off his pony! He’s here! 

(The music grows very lively. Cries 
of: “Welcome, Robert Burns!” “Wel- 
come, Poet Laureate of Scotland!” 
“Let me take your muffler, man.” 
“Have an ale.” “Sit down here, before 
the fire.” Fast steps. Laughter.) 

Burns: I thank you—all of you. 
There’s nothing like a good ale and a 
warm fire after a Scotch fog. 

Cuorus: Here’s to your health, Rob- 
ert Burns! Long life and many poems! 

Burns: Thanks again, to all of you. 
This is grand ale, Mr. Prentice. Of 
your own brewing, no doubt. 

Mr. PRENTICE: Thanks for the com- 
pliment, Mr. Burns. Yes, it’s mine— 
and my best ale isn’t good enough for 
such a visitor. Did you have a hard 
journey? 

Burns: The best journey in the 
world—a borrowed pony, a good No- 
vember wind singing in my ears—and 
a sheaf of new verse in my pocket. 

Mr. Prentice: Make yourself com- 
fortable here, Mr. Burns. 

Burns: You make a man feel at 
home, Mr. Prentice. But I’m a poor 
guest tonight. I’m... 

Mr. PRENTICE: Sad, or just weary? 

Burns: Weary, Mr. Prentice. But, to 
tell the truth, a little sad, too. ; 

Mr. PRENTICE: Poetic sadness, Mr. 
Burns, or is there a lady in the ques- 
tion? You have a kind of lady-sadness 
about you, if you'll excuse my say- 
ing so. 

Burns: Well, Sir, to tell the truth, 
there is a lady in the question. 

Mr. PRENTICE: From the looks of 
these wenches of ours—all tricked out 
in lace, and their eyelids going up and 
down, you’d think there’s not a girl in 
Great Britain who wouldn’t run to get 
Robert Burns. 

Burns: It—it’s not the girl, Mr. 
Prentice. It’s her family. 

Mr. PRENTICE: Really? She must 
have a crazy family. Well, don’t 
worry my lad, they'll get over that. 

(Music grows louder.) 
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Younc Woman: Will you dance, Mr. 
Burns? 

Cuorvus: No, Lizzie, don’t you dare! 
He’s to tell us a poem first. He’ll dance 
afterwards. 

Burns: Yes, and with you, Lizzie. I 
really will. 

(He clears his throat. Everybody be- 
comes perfectly silent.) 


Of all the airts the wind can blaw 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I love best. 

The wild woods grow, the rivers row 

With monie a hill between, 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 

Is ever with my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers. 

I see her sweet and fair. 

I hear her in the tunfu’ birds. 

I hear her charm the air. 

There’s not a bonnie flower that 
springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings 

But minds me of my Jean. 


Cuorus: Oh, lovely! Tell us another 
one. Another one, Mr. Burns, please! 

Burns (Laughing): Yes, later on, 
when the fog’s out of my throat. But 
now let’s dance. Here, give me your 
hand, Miss Lizzie. 

(Lively music: Laughter. Quick 
steps. Fadeout.) 


ANNOUNCER: Many years have passed 
since Jean talked to Robert Burns in the 
orchard and sinee Burns danced at Mr. 
Prentice’s house on his way to Edin- 
burgh. A snowy evening in the year 1789, 
and Robert Burns is forty years old. He 
is sitting at the ingle, in the bright fire- 
light, and his wife is beside him. Their 
children are sleeping in a great bed in 
the aleove. It is late. 


(Sound of a clock ticking slowly 
throughout the scene.) 

Burns: Jean. Jeannie! 

JEAN: Oh! 

Burns: You were dozing, weren’t 
you, love? 

JEAN: Asleep and dreaming, Rab, to 
tell the truth. 

Burns: Pleasant dreams? 

JEAN: Pleasant dreams —and still 
more pleasant waking, with the fire so 
bright and the children under their 
blankets, and you here. 

Burns: Glad to find me here? 

Jean: The best thing in the world is 
to wake up and find you near, Rab. 

Burns: In spite of all the troubles 
I’ve caused you, and the bad harvests, 
and the flat purses? 

JEAN: What’s a bit of trouble and a 
few bad harvests, my lad? Nothing but 
stuff to make poems of. 

Burns: I’ve not been a good hus- 
band, Jeannie. I’ve kept you poor and 
given you troubles. 

JeaN: Hush. 

Burns: And now I’m getting old. 

JEAN: You’re as young as a lark— 
you'll always be as young as a lark. 

Burns: See here, love, just look at 
me, I’m getting grey. 

Jean (Laughing): Well, blessing on 
your frosty pow, John Anderson, 
my Jo. 

Burns: You know all my poems, 
don’t you? 

JEAN: Not quite all, but most. 


Couldn’t very well help knowing them, 
could I? You go to Edinburgh, and 
you hear a crowd of schoolboys sing- 
ing “Duncan Gray.” 

Burns: At least I’m still Scotland’s 
foremost poet, Jeannie. 

JEAN: You never sit down to a cup 
of wine without somebody beginning 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

Burns: Do they sing it when I’m 
not there, too? 

JEAN: All Scotland knows and sings 
your poems, man. 

(Sound of a distant voice whistling 


* Auld Lang Syne softly.) 


JEAN: Just listen to that! 

(Sound grows louder.) 

Burns: Who would that be? One of 
our friends? 

JEAN: Just look through the window. 

(The whistler draws nearer, whistles 
loudly. Then the sound slowly dies 
away.) 

JEAN: No friend of ours, just an or- 
dinary Scotchman, a workman going 
home to his wife from the looms in the 
factory—and singing your song on the 
way. 

Burns: I suppose a poet’s never 
really happy until he sees people using 
his works in their ordinary, daily times 
—on roads, around hearths— 

JEAN (Yawning): Lord, I’m sleepy. 

Burns: And happy? 

Jean: Ah, why do you keep asking 
me that, my dear? Of course I’m happy. 
What do I need that I don’t have? 

Burns: What do you have, poor 
Jeannie? 

JEAN: Four walls and a good fire, 
and a crowd of healthy children, and 
a home-spun dress, and a good cloth 
one for going to town. 

Burns: But we’re poor—and there 
are so many things— 

JEAN: I never did hanker after a 
carriage or a maid, so far as I can re- 
member. The Lord gave me good legs 
to walk on, and good hands to work 
with. 

Burns: But carriages and maids— 
most women do want them. 

JEAN: There were things I wanted 
much more—and I have them. A hus- 
band who keeps his looks and sings 
until all Scotland sings back at him 
like an echo. I’m the happiest woman 
in the world—the happiest—the luck- 
iest—the sleepiest—(Yawns). 

Burns: Poor Jeannie. You’d better 
go to bed. 

JEAN: Well, let*me pour your toddy 
for you first. 

(Sound of water poured into a cup.) 

JEAN: There. Is that to your taste? 

Burns: Always to my taste—the 
toddy you make, the way you move, 
the way you smile—everything. 

JEAN: Kiss, Robin? 

Burns: Always a kiss. I’ll blow out 
the candles. I think the fire will take 
care of itself. Goodnight, my queen. 

(“Auld Lang Syne” played softly on 
the fiddle. Fadeout.) 
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thing were said, or even done, 

about this biography racket. 
When I was a young man we used 
to start by writing poetry, which 
(wisely enough) most of us kept as 
a purely private vice; we then, at 
the age of about 19, began our first 
novel, which was generally in the 
style of Mr. Compton Mackenzie; but 
as our poems were too shaming to 
be shown and our novels too bad to 
be accepted, nothing further hap- 
pened. Most of us thereafter gave 
up all idea of a literary profession 
and settled down to honest work. 
Nowadays this weeding-out process 
does not occur. Instead of circulat- 
ing their sugared sonnets among 
their private friends, instead of 
working out that first great auto- 
biographical novel which spent so 
much of its time in the past, the 
nymphs and swains of today sit 
down and write a biography; and 
such is the public appetite for this 
form of literature that even the 
most foolish nymph, even the most 
idiotic swain, is all too liable to find 
a publisher. 

As a biographer myself I 
resent this flooding of what 
was once a leisurely market; 
as a man who cares much for 
the standards and reputation 
of English letters, I regret the 
spate of third-rate biogra- 
phies which degrade the lev- 
els of public appreciation. I 
am glad, therefore, to have 
the chance of discussing what 
biography is, after all, about. 
I want to examine whether, 
from a study of the long and, 
on the whole, honorable his- 
tory of English biography, it 
is possible to arrive at any 
principles or touchstones by 
which to test whether any 
given biography is good or 
bad. I want to discuss why it 
is that the present generation 
is so entranced by biography 
and how far its delight is re- 
spectable or the reverse. And 
I want to suggest why, in my opin- 
ion, certain old and new biographies 
are either to be praised or blamed. 

Now what, in the first place, is bi- 
ography? I refer, as always in such 
cases, to the Oxford Dictionary and I 
find the following definition: “Biog- 
raphy is the history of the lives of 
individual men written as a branch 
of literature.” I consider that defi- 
nition to be both ingenious and neat 
in that in few and pardonably pom- 


| T IS high time, I feel, that some- 
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Biographies Old and New 


By Harold Nicolson 


pous words it does enumerate what 
are the three essentials of a good 
biography. It must be the “history 
of a life”: in other words it must be 
true. That is the first essential. 

“The value,” wrote Dr. Johnson 
(who was at once the greatest ex- 
ponent and the greatest victim of 
the art of biography), “of every 
story depends upon its being true. 
A story is the picture either of an 
individual or of human life in gen- 
eral. If it is false, it is a picture of 
nothing.” It is the same with biog- 
raphy; no biography can be of any 
value unless it be strictly true. 

So much for the first point. What 
is the second essential? A biography, 
according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
must tell the true story of the life of 
an individual person. In other words, 
it must convey to us in a convincing 
manner a picture, not of an ethical 
or heroic type, but of a once living 
man or woman. 

And what is the third essential? 
The third essential is that of a biog- 
raphy should be written as a branch 
of literature, or in other words, that 





Samue! Johnson and James Boswell walking up the 
High Street. (From a drawing by Thomas Rowlandson. ) 


it should, in respect of structure and 
style, be conceived as a work of art. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
these three necessities. The worst 
biography that I have ever read is 
Lady Burton’s life of her errant but 
most remarkable husband. It is de- 
monstrably untrue. It conveys the 
picture, not of a living being, but of 
the sort of person whom Lady Bur- 
ton, in her most imaginative mo- 
ments, would have wished her hus- 


band to be. And so far from being 
written as a branch of literature, it 
is written as a branch of parish mag- 
azine journalism. On the other hand, 
take the greatest biography in the 
English language—Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. It is certainly true. It makes 
Johnson familiar to us as no great 
figure of the past is rendered fa- 
miliar. And it is constructed and 
even written, with great literary 
power. 

I admit that one can make many 
reservations regarding this eulogy. 
I admit that the Life is not as a 
branch of literature, to be compared 
to the Journal of a Tour in the Heb- 
rides. But the fact remains that as 
an example of perfect biography 
even Lockhart’s Scott can scarcely 
hold a candle to Boswell. 

How comes it, therefore, that these 
three great principles of truth, vivid- 
ness and artistry have, in the long, 
and, I repeat, honorable, history of 
English biography, been so flagrant- 
ly and so frequently violated? The 
answer is, I think, that biography 
is exposed to two subtle diseases 
which it has inherited from 
the distant past. 

The first of these diseases is 
what may be called the “com- 
memorative instinct.” Some- 
body dies and his or her 
survivors, in a mood of affec- 
tionate regard, decide to 
commemorate his or her life, 
character, and actions in the 
form of a book. They do not 
wish this book to be under- 
taken by any person who 
either does not share their 
affectionate regard or who is 
likely to resist the family 
pressure which may be put 
upon him. They therefore 
choose as the biographer not 
a person cognizant of the his- 
tory of the time or of the art 
of biography, but Cousin Ef- 
fie down at Bournemouth who 
once wrote such a sweet little 
book upon Devon wild flow- 
ers. The result is a volume, or 
all too often two volumes, in which 
sentimentality, regard for older re- 
lations, incompetence, and down- 
right lying are delicately inter- 
woven. 

The second disease from which 
biography suffers is the desire to 
teach or to preach. I am not refer- 
ring only to avowed “Lives of the 
Saints,” but to those more subtle 
perversions of human personality 
which abound to this day. These 
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books concentrate, not upon provid- 
ing us with the portrait of an indi- 
vidual being, but on developing a 
type. Some special characteristic 
(such as courage, endurance, self- 
sacrifice, or just virtue) is taken as 
the central core of the book and all 
other characteristics are deliberate- 
ly subordinated to this dominant 
note or tone. 

The distinction (and I should not 
wish to exaggerate it into either a 
conflict or a contrast) between the 
old and the new biography is that in 
the twentieth century biographers 
have become aware of these two 
dangerous illnesses—the commemo- 
rative danger and the preaching 
danger. They have therefore react- 
ed against these weaknesses in fa- 
vor of what tney would call “the 
compiete personality,” and in or- 
der to enhance their moldings of the 
imperfections of the human frame 
they have introduced the subtle lit- 
tle sidelight of irony. In the hands 
of a serious person, such as Froude 
or Lytton Strachey, the resultant 
portrait is in most cases not demon- 
strably unfair. But people of less 
skill and less integrity should avoid 
the ironical method as they would 
avoid poison. For if the temptation 
of nineteenth - century biographers 
was to overestimate their subjects, 
the temptation of the twentieth-cen- 
tury biographers is to patronize or 
to sneer. And from the point of view 
of biography either temptation is 
fatal. 

As an illustration of what I have 
been saying I would ask you to com- 
pare Strachey’s Eminent Victorians 
with his Queen Victoria. In the for- 
mer, he took a single characteristic 
of his subjects and exaggerated it 
until it gave the dominant tone to 
his portrait. It so happened that the 
characteristic which he chose was an 
unamiable rather than an amiable 
characteristic. Yet none the less he 
was committing the sin of trying to 
preach, or in other words he was 
trying to impose his own interpre- 
tation of these giant ghosts of the 
past, rather than to leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from a 
balanced statement of personality. 
That touch of strained caricature, 
that slight echo of a giggle, which 
hang over Eminent Victorians, ren- 
der that sprightly book almost un- 
readable today. On the other hand, 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria will for 
long remain a masterpiece of En- 
glish biography. The reason being 
that, although he began by snigger- 
ing slightly, he ended by becoming 
serious. And the complete portrait 
is one of a tremendous individual, 
truthfully rendered, and in construc- 
tion and form superbly composed. 
Is it therefore impossible to com- 
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bine truth with reverence and rev- 
erence with truthfulness? I do not 
think so. Sir Edmund Gosse’s study 
of his father is certainly truthful 
and yet it could not be said to be 
lacking in essential reverence. A 
book like Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s study 
of Campion is certainly reverent, 
and it is also truthful. But it is 
something more. It is a spiritual 
tonic in that it raises our confidence 
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in human character. Does that mean 
that I am becoming reactionary in 
my old age and preferring ideal por- 
traits of beautiful characters to liv- 
ing representations of real men and 
women? Let me explain my point of 
view since by so doing I can make 
some suggestions regarding the mod- 
ern taste for biography and the di- 
rections in which the art of biog- 
raphy is likely to develop. 

I have a feeling that the tast- for 
biography is likely to decline within 
the next few years. If one examines 
the history of biography in this 
country, and indeed in every coun- 
try, one is struck by the fact that the 
demand for biography comes in 
waves. Thus in the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was an impulse toward 
good biography and in the fifteenth 
century that impulse waned. In the 
sixteenth century biography again 
advanced, only to show a further re- 
gression in the century that fol- 
lowed. Between 1740 and 1840 the 
art of biography and the taste of the 
reading public reached a supreme 
standard of excellence, yet both the 
supply and demand declined in 
quality, if not in quantity, in the lat- 
ter decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Surely there must be some root 
cause for these rhythmic fluctua- 
tions. 

I think that careful examination 
will show that biography waxed and 
waned concurrently with the wan- 
ing or waxing of public interest in 
human nature, and that these pl.ases 
coincide curiously enough with the 
ebb and flow of religous belief. In 
those times when the interests and 
convictions of average persons are 
concentrated upon the eternal veri- 
ties and the future life, you are apt 
to have a decline of interest in the 








details of human personality. The 
emphasis at such moments is thrown 
not upon the analysis of human 
frailty but upon a synthetic repre- 
sentation of a single human virtue. 
Now during those periods when the 
analytical element predominates you 
have a rise in the production of bi- 
ography; and when the synthetic 
element predominaies you have a 
decline in biography. Or, to put the 
thing more simply, during those 
phases in human development when 


*people are reexamining the theories 


of the previous generation, the gen- 
eral interest concentrates upon hu- 
man conduct as it actually is; when 
people have got tired of pulling past 
ideas to pieces and start wanting to 
create new ideas of their own, then 
the general interest shifts from what 
men and women actually are to 
what men and women ought to be. 

I am convinced myself that we 
are about to enter a phase, if we 
have not already entered it, when 
what might be called the “religious” 
attitude toward life is about to suc- 
ceed the “realistic” attitude. As this 
process develops, people will begin 
to expect from biography not enter- 
tainment only, but something more 
than mere gossip, something even 
more than information. They will 
demand a higher literary standard 
and a more definite interpretation 
of life in general rather than of life 
in particular. 

I do not believe, however, that 
English biography, unless it be- 
comes blurred by fanaticism and the 
purely materialistic conception of 
history, will ever revert to the great 
white lies of the Victorian epoch. 
And to all those who are at this mo- 
ment contemplating a biography I 
should give this advice. Never start 
upon the biography of any man or 
woman whom you do not admire 
both morally and intellectually. 
Without a deep inner respect for the 
subject whom you are examining, 
you will find you degenerate into 
sneers or irritation or empty jokes. 
But once you are perfectly certain 
that you admire and respect the cen- 
tral essence of your subject, then do 
not allow yourself to suppress his or 
her faults, peculiarities and mis- 
takes. The days are over, I believe, 
when any young biographer can 
hope to succeed by choosing an idol 
whom he dislikes and proceeding to 
destroy that idol. But if you are cer- 
tain in your own heart that your 
idol is made of stone and not of 
plaster, then a few chips here and 
there will not matter, nor need you 
hesitate to remove the whitewash 
and paint. 





Reprinted by special permission of 
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Footprints in the Sands 


The Why and How of Who’s Who 
Debunks Personality-Success Pap 


S WISE AND AS VALID a 
piece of advice as any young- 
ster may read anywhere is 

to be found this week in the edito- 
rial (2) and in May Lamberton 
Becker’s discussion (23-E) of the 
recent rash of personality books. 
With the rest of the contents of this 
Personality and Biography Number, 
these pieces have a special perti- 
nence for adolescents, who are usu- 
ally found to be making a valiant at- 
tempt to adopt manners and ideas 
which are becoming to their newly- 
acquired heights, hormones, and 
shapes. 

In their bewildered search, it is 
a common device for pupils to imi- 
tate an ideal, be it Garbo, the foot- 
ball captain, or Charlie McCarthy. 
The excellence of this method of de- 
veloping personality, among the 
others discussed by Mr. Chapman 
(8), depends upon two factors: the 
merit of the imitated character; the 
ability of the imitator to live up to, or 
to excel, the chosen ideal. Although 
the latter factor is not within our 
editorial province, in this issue we 
are able to offer a few exemplary 
characters who may well serve as 
models and as inspirations. The 
selflessness, the simplicity, and the 
profound aspirations of Maria Sklo- 
dowska Curie (5), for example, ex- 
press the noblest qualities of hu- 
manity. Both boys and girls could 
do worse than aspire to be like her 
in character if not in attainment. 

At the same time, a youngster does 
himself no service if he allows an 
ideal to distort and to thwart his 
natural talents. Generally, in this 
situation, a youngster is advised “Be 
Yourself!” That he may know better 
what he is, he may consult the arti- 
cles by Dwight Chapman (8) and 
Mary Alden Hopkins (10). For the 
psychological approach to this puz- 
zling problem of personality there 
are of course the writings of the 
Freudians, Behaviorists, Gestaltians, 
and others. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


The following questions may pro- 
vide readers with a form of approach 
to this subject: 

What is personality? (For working 
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purposes, pupils will find a useful 
definition is: the sum of an individ- 
ual’s detailed behavior.) 

How is personality changed, modi- 
fied, or influenced, without changing 
the environment? 

How do different situations affect 
personality? 

How can personalities be changed 
by changing their environment? 

What personality changes, in gen- 
eral, would you recommend for most 
people? 

What are the advantages of having 
different personalities in society? 
What would society be like if we all 
had identical personalities? 


ORAL EXERCISE 

Pupils may enjoy telling each 
other how they have experienced 
modifications of personality, how 
their characteristic behavior was af- 
fected, either temporarily or per- 
manently, by a change of diet, cli- 
mate, personal associations, or medi- 
cal treatment; by work, money, new 
knowledge, or clothes; by disease, 
accident, or shock; by age, ideas, am- 
bition, or weather. 


COMPOSITION 

A step beyond this oral discus- 
sion is the writing of an autobiog- 
raphy. Many teachers require a 
short autobiography as a first as- 
signment in English, in order to be- 
come acquainted with their new 
students. Lincoln’s autobiography 
(12) may serve as a model of mod- 
esty and brevity, although it lacks 
a detailed statement of the experi- 
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ences which influenced him. It is 
still early enough in the semester for 
such a piece to have some diagnostic 
value. 


DEBATE 


Feminists among your pupils may 
wish to take issue with the failure of 
Dumas Malone (25-S) to include any 
women among his forty American 
immortals. In addition to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whom he mentions, 
they may wish to take up the cudgels 
for Susan B. Anthony, Clara Barton, 
Jane Addams, Pocahontas, Priscilla 
Alden, Dolly Madison and other fig- 
ures who by reason of their personal 
qualities, or their symbolic value, or 
their historical role, may claim a 
place in the immortal gallery. 

Mr. Malone’s assumption that an 
immortal must first be dead may be 
challenged by the current events 
pupils. They might prepare a list of 
living immortals who may compare 
favorably with the Malone selections. 
In order to do so, they should first 
establish a system of assaying the 
qualifications for immortality. 

Pupils may wish to select some 
of the following questions as stand- 
ards for their candidates: 

Has their influence been profound 
and enduring? 

Has their influence been widespread? 

Did they crystallize a mass move- 
ment or trend? 

Were they motivated by humani- 
tarian aims rather than by personal 
ambitions? 

Were they self-reliant, rather than 
dependent upon the favor and influ- 
ence of other men? 

Were their achievements of a revo- 
lutionary character? 


ESSAY CONTEST 

New subscribers this semester 
may have escaped the eight-page an- 
nouncement of a national life insur- 
ance essay contest for high school 
students which appeared in our Jan- 
uary 22nd issue. A complete repro- 
duction of this announcement may 
be obtained by writing to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West 42nd St., New York. 
A notice of this contest also appears 
in this issue (33). 
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Entirely apart from the generous 
prizes which have been offered in 
this affair, pupils should not overlook 
the practical importance of this 
question to them. A study of life in- 
surance will enable them to choose 
wisely when the time comes for them 
to take steps for their protection, 
security, and future living stand- 
ards. 

The eight-page announcement 
suggests many lines of study, in- 
quiry, and research. All pupils, 
whether or not they decide ulti- 
mately to write an essay, should 
know what life insurance is, the part 
insurance investments play in our 
economic system, what various types 
of insurance are most suitable to 
their own age level and economic 
status, what services insurance of- 
fers the individual and the com- 
munity, and the various types of in- 
surance agencies. It would be only 
natural if, as a result of their investi- 
gations, the pupils should decide to 
write down a few of their conclusions. 

It is possible to recommend this 
type of scholarly and self-interested 
activity to all pupils on the soundest 
of educational grounds. This contest 
helps the high school perform one 
of its cardinal functions: to enable 
youngsters to do better the things 
they are going to do anyway. More 
than that, it helps them to help them- 
selves improve their ability to deal 
with this important social necessity. 
EXERCISE 

As it is repeatedly stated in this 
issue personality problems are af- 
fected by many factors which are 
remote from the firm handclasp, the 
steady gaze, and the pearly smile. 
Each pupil is an individual person- 
ality problem, in fact a bundle of 
personality problems, and no amount 
of advice or discussion may help him 
if the causative factor is an inappro- 
priate diet or an endocrine imbal- 
ance. It has been suggested that the 
ideal teacher should be, in addition 
to a scholar, a trained physician, 
psychoanalyst, and sociologist. A 
trained teacher can at least help 
youngsters who are in trouble go to 
qualified agencies for diagnosis and 
treatment, rather than to the love- 
lorn columns, the astrologers, and 
the fortune tellers. Many of the 
causes of personality problems—for 
example, racial prejudice—are not 
easy of solution, but many can be 
ameliorated by such simple devices 
as a show of friendly interest, the ex- 
plosion of a superstition, or a visit 
to the dentist. As an exercise for this 
week, each pupil might select one 
single personality problem which is 
worrying him, and, with the teacher’s 
quiet cooperation, determine to solve 
it. A few small successes in this field 
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may mean more than anything else 
the school can do for its charges. 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following statements are based 
upon the news pages in this issue. 
Let pupils select the right answers if 
they can. The correct answers are 
printed in italics. 

Sixteen major oil companies and 30 
of their leading executives were con- 
victed by a Federal court last month of 

(A) smuggling narcotics. 

(B) cheating on their income tax. 

(C) conspiring to fix high prices for 
gasoline. 

(D) violating the Bill of Rights. 

Because of alleged election irregu- 
larities and because of his political 
sponsor’s hostility to the CIO, liberal 
and labor groups are campaigning to 
have the Senate deny privileges of 
membership in that body to 

(A) John Milton. 

(B) Frank Hague. 

(C) A. Harry Moore. 

(D) Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The major battlefront in labor’s 
campaign to organize is currently in 

(A) Madison, Wis. 

(B) Jersey City, N. J. 

(C) Miami, Fla. 

(D) Detroit, Mich. 

The depression remedy 
most favored at the mo- 
ment by President Roose- 
velt is 

(A) wage cuts. 

(B) high prices. 

(C) disarmament. 

(D) expanded pur- 
chasing power. 

A broker is a short sell- 
er when 

(A) he is peddling un- 
derwear. 

(B) he is disposing of 
surplus holdings. 

(C) he sells something 
he does not own in antici- 
pation of being able to buy it cheaper 
for delivery later. 

(D) he is less than five feet tall. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission recently prohibited short sell- 
ing at or below the price of the last 
sale, except in odd lots, because 

(A) it seeks to restrict violent price 
fluctuations. 

(B) it wishes to drive small specu- 
lators from the market. 

(C) it is encouraging 
practices. 

(D) it thinks people should hang on 
to what they have. 





monopoly 


PICTURE STUDY 

The following points may help 
pupils to understand the issues repre- 
sented by the cartoons in these pages. 

(14-S) Why is the slump pictured 
as a tidal wave? Is the meaning of 
“recession” different from that of 
“slump”? If you were to give a name 
to the wall which is holding back the 
wave, what would you call it? Why are 
“wage cuts” pictured as dynamite? 
Why does the man with the dynamite 















wear a silk hat? On which side of the 
wall are the 11,000,000 unemployed? 
(16-S) What does anti-semitism 
mean? Why does the artist give it a 
whip and a swastika? How do the nail, 
the forehead, and the teeth give this 
figure a bestial appearance? Do the 
people you know who are anti-semitic 
look anything like this? Why does the 
artist chose to picture anti-semitism in 
this manner? What do you think is re- 
sponsible for violent racial antagon- 


. isms? Compare the treatment of the 


Jews in Europe with the treatment of 
the Negroes in America. 


(13-S) What does it mean to “domi- 
nate 400,000,000 Chinese”? Give exam- 
ples. Why is this domination repre- 
sented with a huge sword? Who are 
the nations peering over the horizon? 
Does the horizon represent the top of 
a hill or the curve of the earth? Who 
is trying to lift the sword? How does 
the artist make it appear that the other 
countries are worried? What in the 
picture makes you think that the Jap- 
anese will not be able to use this extra- 
ordinary power? Are the Japanese in 
China actually seeking to lift a big 
sword? Are they actually seeking to 
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Author’s illustration from This Is Our World 
by Paul B. Sears (Univ. of Oklahoma) 


dominate 400,000,000 Chinese? What 
are they really after? Will they get it? 

(15-S) What is TVA? Why is it 
called a yardstick? Why does the yard- 
stick look like a question mark to the 
utility owner? Why do utility owners 
complain that the comparison between 
TVA rates and private utility rates is 
unfair? Assuming that TVA rates are 
low only because TVA is partly sup- 
ported by tax-payers, what should be 
done about it? How is it possible to 
apply the same system of bookkeeping 
to private power companies and pub- 
lic power companies? If the TVA has 
low rates only because it is partly sup- 
ported by taxes, how can you tell 
whether it is saving the consumer any 
money? 


ANSWERS 

Answers to How Well Do You 
Know Them (35) are: C, D, C, A, B. 

Pupils who have not succeeded in 
identifying the correct answers to 
How to Go Wrong in the February 
5th issue may be interested in know- 
ing that they are: F, D, A, B, B, A, 
D, B. 
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CALLING ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL BROADCASTERS 


Is your school planning to enter the 
NBC-Scholastic Radio Competition 
for Junior and Senior High School 
Broadcasters? 

Write to the NBC-Scholastic Radio 
Committee, Radio City, New York, 
N. Y., for audition application blanks 
and complete rules. See announce- 
ment of contest in Dec. 18 Scholastic. 


Handbook for Amateur Broadcasters 
by Pauline Gibson 


will help you immensely in the prep- 
aration of your program. 


50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35c per copy. 


Order from 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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AFTER HOURS 


One of the subjects which agitates 
people more than the imminence of 
war, unemployment, or the housing 
problem is the way words ought to 
be pronounced. For example, several 
people have written that we printed 
incorrect pronunciations for nearly 
the entire list of common radio cas- 
ualties in our December 11th issue. 

Our proud position is that there is 
no such animal as a correct pronunci- 
ation. If Georgia chooses to say cain’t, 
Pennsylvania caan’t, and Cambridge 
cawn’t, they kin all be correct so far 
as we are concerned. But there are 
books called dictionaries which give 
preferred and approved pronuncia- 


tions. e 


In the list we quoted, there were 
two unapproved pronunciations 
given as correct, and there was one 
which was approved but not pre- 
ferred. It serves us right for saying 
the list was correct in the first place, 
when we should have said preferred. 
The list is repeated here, with the 
pronunciation preferred by the Mer- 
riam-Webster’s New International. 

débris: day BREE or DAY bree (choice). 

economic: eek o NOM ic. (eck is ap- 
proved.) 

era: EEE ra. 

desuetude: DESS wet yood. (Sweet SUE 
is out.) 

attaché: ah tah SHAY. (No TOSH.) 

contumely: KON to meh ly. 

epitome: eh PIT oh meh. (No TOMB.) 

bureaucracy: byir OH kruh see. 

primarily: PRIME uh rill lee. (Keep 
out the AIR.) 

practically: PRAK tik al lee. (Remem- 
ber AL?) 

piano: pi (as in pit) ANN o. (No YAWN.) 

mélée: may LAY. (ME LEE is Chinese.) 

suburb: SUB urb. (Without the SOUP.) 
tribunal: tribe YOU nal. (Dont TRY.) 


The detective in us suggests that 
the differences between this list and 
the previous one is that the author of 
the other may have used an English 
dictionary. (DIK shun ur ee, not DIK 
shun AlRee.) Unapproved were kon- 
to-MAY-ly and a-TACH-ay; unpre- 
ferred was DAY-bree (choice). 

es 


It all goes to show the need for the 
lessons in practical English which we 
are publishing this semester. An en- 
tire course in that sort of stuff is pub- 
lished by the Better-Speech Institute 
of America, and the ironical part of 
it is that they are not being widely 
used, so far, in the schools. But great 
corporations are buying them in 
quantities for their employees who 
never learned how to use the lan- 
guage even with 15 units of high 
school English. 
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Smooth, easy reading and 
pleasure in this thrilling story 
of adventure and romance— 
what a tonic for the teen-age 
pupil who has never known 
what it is really to enjoy read- 
ing! He can read this book 
easily even if his reading abil- 
ity is only at third- or fourth- 
grade level. 


SIX GREAT STORIES 
(Moderow, Mitchell, Sandrus, 
Noyes) has been giving teach- 
ers a taste of what the right 
kind of reading can accom- 
plish in slow groups. Now 
LORNA DOONE contributes 
additional material to further 
the successful reading experi- 
ences and interests of the same 
groups. 


Highlights: | 


-- Elimination of language and 
vocabulary hazards 


-++ Wide margins, large type, 
short-length reading lines 


- +» “Interest-hooks” in previews 
of each part; in Alexander 
Key’s dramatic illustrations 


* 
$1.00, list price 


Usual discount on quantities. 


* 


Write for free Trial Unit. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO '. ATLANTA + DALLAS + NEW YORK 
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LIFE AND MATTER 
Gruenberg, B. C., and Unzicker, S. P. Sci- 
ence in Our Lives. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. World Book Co. 1938. $1.76. 

Replete With homely illustrations 
of the laws of nature, rooted in the 
day by day events at home and at 
work, this textbook in general sci- 
ence has the power to strengthen 
scientific attitudes among young 
people. More than three hundred ac- 
tivities, outlined in detail, suggest a 
great variety of ways of putting sci- 
entific principles into practice. For 
the most part, activities call for com- 
mon materials, simple equipment, 
and elementary methods. 

There are ninety-seven unit prob- 
lems, including a masterful exposi- 
tion of the factors which create 
weather and climate. Each unit 
strives to answer a question common 
among youngsters, such as: Can we 
depend on our instincts? 


ORIENTATION 


Hilton, Eugene. Problems and Values of 
Today: Book I. Boston. Little, Brown. 
1938. $1.60. 


This work is based upon what is 
in some quarters the revolutionary 
doctrine that foresight is better than 
hindsight, that problems should be 
frankly faced and studied, and that 
plans should be laid to solve them. 
As if this were not enough radicalism 
for one book, it proposes that the 
schools feel no hesitancy about deal- 
ing, as impartially as possible, with 
controversial issues. Instead of oc- 
cupying youth’s time with the safely 
dead and settled past, the author be- 
lieves pupils should be treated as 
participants in what is and what is 
to be. 

The logical climax to this doctrine 
is the author’s major objective: the 
development of an alert and intelli- 
gent electorate to make effective the 
operations of democracy. While this 
idea is entirely within the tradition 
of our avowed system of free and 
universal education, it conflicts suf- 
ficiently with the realities of our so- 
ciety to provoke some exquisite 
shudders among many of our elected 
captains. When Horace Mann spoke 
of public education, it was called a 
dangerous doctrine. It still is danger- 
ous, in the eyes of many of our most 
respected and most powerful citizens. 
Mr. Hilton’s book is all the more dan- 
gerous because, instead of choosing 
remote national or foreign problems, 
it tacklesthe affairs of the immediate 
community, marshalling the full 
equipment of a trained and resource- 
ful educator to the task of encour- 
aging action which is appropriate to 
existing knowledge. It is character- 
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Off the Press 


istic of these parlous times that such 
a book should issue from the staid 
house of Little, Brown in the cautious 
province of Boston. The school which 
accepts its adventurous program 
should do so with the realization that 
it is being more than merely pro- 
gressive and up-to-date, that it is 
actually agitating for profound 
changes in our social structure. 


As a footnote to the impartiality 
to which the extremely able and lib- 
eral author subscribes it should be 
mentioned that he recommends Con- 
sumer Research, which is anti-labor, 
but fails to recommend the equally 
important Consumers Union, which 
is pro-labor. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Bowman & Boston. Living Safely. New 

York. Macmillan, 1938. 52c. 

This work book should be highly 
satisfactory to most safety classes. 
It over-emphasizes traffic risks, de- 
voting 72 out of 176 pages to that 
subject. It under-emphasizes health 
risks, which occupy only four pages. 
Venereal diseases, which have their 
greatest incidence among adoles- 
cents, are not even mentioned. The 
exceptionally good treatment of saf- 
ety in school might also have been 
expanded beyond eight pages, to 
good purpose. 


BUSINESS MAN’S ECONOMICS 
Fay, Charles Ralph, and Bagley, William 

C. Elements of Economics. New York. 

Macmillan. 1938. $1.80. 

This work is written, say the authors, 
with the needs of the students as a 
primary consideration. But they also 
say it is based on the assumption that 
the most important factor in business 
is the entrepeneur or business man. 
No one will quarrel with that assump- 
tion, but there does seem an incon- 
sistency in serving business man’s 
economics to meet the needs of pupils 
who are for the most part destined to 
be consumers, laborers, professionals, 
and taxpayers,-but assuredly not busi- 
nessmen. For what it purports to do, 
however, the book is of superior quali- 
ty. The cover is handsome enough to 
make even the dismal science look at- 
tractive. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL NOVELS 


Bentley, Phyllis. Freedom, Farewell! New 
York. Macmillan. 1936. (Julius Caesar.) 
Challis, George. The Golden Knight. New 


York. Greystone. 1937. (Richard the 
Lion Hearted.) 
Chevigny, Hector. Lost Empire. New 


York. Macmillan. 1937. (Rezanov, Rus- 
sian colonizer.) 

Graves, Robert. I, Claudius, and Claudius 
the God. New York. Smith & Haas. 
1934, 1935. (Roman emperor.) 

Ertz, Susan. No Hearts to Break. New 
York. Appleton-Century. 1937. (Eliza- 
beth Patterson.) 


Gordon, Caroline. None Shall Look Back. 
New York. Scribner. 1937. (Gen. N. B. 
Forrest, Confederate cavalry leader.) 

Irwin, Margaret. The Stranger Prince. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. 1937. (Prince 
Rupert.) 

Mann, Heinrich. Young Henry of Na- 
varre. New York. Knopf. 1937. 

Marquand, J. P. The Late George Apley. 
Boston. Little, Brown. 1937. (Parody of 
Bostonian “authorized” biographies.) 

Meissinger, Karl. Divine Adventurer. New 
York. Viking Press. 1936. (The “Second 
Isaiah.”) 

Morrow, H. W. Let the King Beware! New 
York. Morrow. 1936. (George III.) 

Pilgrim, David. So Great a Man. New 
York. Harpers. 1937. (Napoleon.) 

Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest Passage. 
New York. Doubleday, Doran. 1937. 
(Major Robert Rogers, colonial sol- 


dier.) 
Swanson, N. H. The First Rebel. New 
York. Farrar & Rinehart. 1937. (James 


Smith, colonist and Indian fighter.) 


BIOGRAPHIES, OLD AND NEW 


Alexander, H. M. Aaron Burr, the Proud 
Pretender. Harpers. 1937. 

Bakeless, John. Christopher Marlowe. New 
York. Morrow. 1938. 

Boswell, James. Everybody’s Boswell. 
Abridgment of the Life of Johnson and 
Tour of the Hebrides, prepared by F. V. 
Morley. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 
1930. 

Buchan, John. Sir Walter Scott. 
York. Coward-McCann. 1932. 

Caulaincourt, A. A. L. With Napoleon in 
Russia, and No Peace with Napoleon. 
New York. Morrow. 1935, 1936. 

Charnwood, Lord. Abraham Lincoln. New 
York. Holt. 1917. 

Chesterton, G. K. Charles Dickens. New 
York. Dodd, Mead. 1906. 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. New York. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1937, 

Dimnet, Ernest. The Bronté Sisters. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. 1928. 

James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson: the 
Border Captain, and Andrew Jackson: 
Portrait of a President. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1933. 1937. 

Ludwig, Emil. Genius and Character. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace. 1927. Na- 
poleon. New York. Liveright. 1927. Also 
in Dollar Star Books. 

Maurois, Andre. Ariel; the Life of Shel- 
ley. New York. Appleton. 1924. Prophets 
and Poets. New York. Harper. 1936. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri. The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci. New York. Modern 
Library. 

Mumford, Lewis. Herman Melville. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. 1929. 

Pearson, Hesketh. Tom Paine, Friend of 
Mankind. New York. Harpers. 1937. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln: the 
Prairie Years. Abridged edition. New 
York. Blue Ribbon. 1929. 

Strachey, Lytton. Queen Victoria. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. 1921. Also in 
Blue Ribbon Books. 

Toksvig, Signe. The Life of Hans Christian 
Andersen. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 
1934. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Heinrich Heine: Par- 
adox and Poet. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937. 

Valery-Radot. Life of Louis Pasteur. Dou- 
bleday, Page. 1923. Also in Sun Dial Li- 
brary. 


New 


Waugh, Evelyn. Edmund Campion. New © 


York. Sheed & Ward. 1935. 

Woolf, Virginia. Flush, a Biography. Har- 
court, Brace. 1933. 

Zweig, Stefan. Mary, Queen of Scotland 
and the Isles. New York. Viking Press. 
1935. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


By Ernest L. Mever 


EOPLE who live in Frank Lloyd Wright houses never throw stones. They have 

the satisfaction of knowing that the houses they live in were built by America’s 
greatest architect. Years ago when he first expressed his ideas about the relation 
between buildings and the earth itself people pronounced him a crank; now they 
admit readily that of all the buildings put up during the last few decades his are 
the soundest and often the most beautiful. Complete recognition in this, his own 
country, has been a long time coming, but for vears his work has been characterized 
and valued abroad as the “American expression in architecture.” 

Frank Lloyd Wright was born sixty-nine years ago in Richland Center, Wisconsin, 
not far from “Taliesin,” his present famous home at Spring Green. His Welsh grand- 
parents settled in Wisconsin when it was still a wilderness. The boy Frank was raised 
on a farm. It was then that he first felt the significance of the earth itself upon which 
houses and office buildings are erected. His most famous building is perhaps the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo which survived the terrible earthquake in 1923. But you'll 
find other monuments to his genius scattered over our own country too. Recently the 
4rchitectural Forum has published an entire issue on Mr. Wright and his building 
philosophy; and Time has devoted its Art section to the “Master.” For a really great 
as well as fascinating autobiography, written in the third person, we refer you to 
An Autobiography—Frank Lloyd Wright (Longmans Green), published in 1932. 
The accompanying reminiscence by Ernest L. Meyer. one of Wright's “apprentices” 
at Taliesin, appeared in his column, “As the Crow Flies,” in the New York Post. 


brooms and buckets. This is a monot- 
onous chore, and I grumble. 

“Today's lesson in applied art,” I 
say, daubing the sticky tar, “is a bit 
dull. Are the lessons sometimes more 
dramatic?” 


Spring Green, Wisconsin, Frank 
Lloyd Wright is pouring his en- 
ergies into the Taliesin Fellowship, 
his revolt against traditional school 
systems under which all too often 
the student is a mere soup tureen — “ 
waiting for learning to be ladled into Sure,” says Apprentice John. 
him. “You should have been here last 
Education, Wright believes, must week. There was drama. Mr. Wright 
be a fusion into a single integral Was dissatisfied with the interior of 
fabric of agriculture, industry and our playhouse. Too cluttered, he 
art. A combination of crafts and cul- said. Problem: to make it more spa- 
tural subjects. It must teach people cious without enlarging the walls. 
to cooperate actively, create joyous- “So the whole gang of us pitched 
ly and to be happy in the machine 
age. 


| HIS large domain at Taliesin, 


A Day in an Odd School 

Broad generalizations, but ap- 
plied at Taliesin in practice and in 
details. On many occasions, for pe- 
riods as long as a week, I have lived 
with his thirty to forty pupils he 
calls apprentices. And they do co- 
operate and create. Everything from 
house plans to paintings and pota- 
toes. Here is the record of an aver- 
age day. 

We arise at 6:30. After breakfast 
we are told off into labor groups by 
an apprentice who has been ap- 
pointed overseer for a week and is 
learning his first lesson in respon- 
sibility. 

Some of us, men and women, work 
in the fields. Some in the quarry, 
hewing slabs of sandstone. Some in 
the kitchen. Four to five hours each 
day except Sunday the apprentices 
dedicate to the communal labor of 
the group. 

lam assigned with three other ap- 
prentices to tar the long roof of the 
Studio building. In the hot sun, 
stripped to the waist, we labor with 
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in and in a week the theatre was 
transformed. We ripped out sections 
of the balcony and tore out beams. 
When the thing lay in messy frag- 
ments, Mr. Wright gathered us 
around him and said: ‘There it is. 
Now what in thunder will we do 
with it?’ 

“Well, we got more out of that 
week in practical engineering prob- 
lems than in a library of theoretical 
book learning. In the end, at Mr. 
Wright’s suggestion, we began to 
yank out a series of supporting pil- 
lars and substituted a single canti- 
lever. The floor will crash, we pro- 
tested. Knock out that last pillar, 
Mr. Wright ordered calmly. 

“We did, holding our breath, wait- 
ing for the walls to quake. Bang! 
Down went the last support, and 
nothing happened. There she 
stands.” 

There she stood. From the roof 
where we were working we could 
see the unique Taliesin Playhouse, 
with the sun bright on the red ply- 
wood shades. 


From Tar to Tea 

The tar-roofing gang has an hour’s 
rest for noon lunch, and we knock 
off work for the day at tea time, 4 
o'clock. The apprentices troop in 
with the clanging bell, the dust of 
their labor still on them. An hour's 
interlude and they take up labor less 
strenuous with paint and brush, 
piano and T-square, all under the 
guidance of Wright, whom they call 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 





Courtesy Architectural Forum and Hedrick, photographer. 
“The Master” Frank Lloyd Wright with a group of apprentices at Taliesin. Here 
lucky young budding architects live a complete balanced life of study, work, play. 
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THE POETS REMEMBER LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight 


(In Springfield, Illinois) 
By Vachel Lindsay 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little 
town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not 
rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down, 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed 
yards 

He lingers where his children used to 
play, 

Or through the market, on the well- 
worn stones 

He stalks until the dawn - stars 
burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of 
ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain 
worn shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure 
that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us 
all 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside 
now. 

He is among us:—as in times be- 
fore! 

And we who toss and lie awake 
for long 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him 
pass the door. 

His head is bowed. He thinks on 
men and kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, 
how can he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they 
know not why, 

Too many homesteads in black 
terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn 
his heart. 

He sees the dreadnaughts scour- 
ing every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped 
shoulders now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot, rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come;—the shining hope of 
Europe free: 

The league of sober folk, the Workers’ 
Earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp 
and Sea. 





It breaks his heart that kings must 
murder still, 

That all his hours of travail here for 
men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring 
white peace 

That he may sleep upon his hill again? 





From ‘o lected Poems, by Vachel Lind- 
say, copyrigit. The Macmillan Company, 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN has inspired 

many people to write poems to and 
about him. A glance at most collections 
of Lincolniana will show you the pre- 
ponderance of really bad poetry which 
that great man inspired. But we don’t 
have to read all of it. There’s enough 
good Lincoln poetry left. Besides the 
three poems on this page which you’ve 
probably seen before but which will bear 


rereading time and again, there’s that 


other great Walt Whitman poem, “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”; 
there’s Edwin Markham’s “Lincoln, The 
Man of the People”; there’s Witter Byn- 


*ner’s “A Farmer Remembers Lincoln”; 


and Harriet Monroe’s “Naney Hanks Lin- 
coln”; there’s James Russell Lowell’s 
ode, famous chiefly for its last line, “The 
First American”; there are Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Benet’s two beau- 
tiful litthe poems “Nancy Hanks” and 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 





Lincoln with His Son, Tad 


Hush’d Be the Camps To-Day 
By Walt Whitman 

Hush’d be the camps to-day, 

And, soldiers, let us drape our war- 
worn weapons, 

And each with musing soul retire to 
celebrate 

Our dear commander’s death. 


No more for him life’s stormy conflicts, 

Nor victory, nor defeat—no more time’s 
dark events, 

Charging like ceaseless clouds across 
the sky. 


But sing, poet, in our name, 
Sing of the love we bore him—because 
you, dweller in camps, know it truly. 
As they invault the coffin there, 
Sing—as they close the doors of earth 
upon him—one verse, 
For the heavy hearts of soldiers. 





From Leaves of Grass and Other Poems, 
by Walt Whitman. 







The Master 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


A flying word from here and there 

Had sown the name at which we 
sneered, 

But soon the name was everywhere, 

To be reviled and then revered: 

A presence to be loved and feared, 

We cannot hide it, or deny 

That we, the gentlemen who jeered, 

May be forgotten by and by. 


He came when days were perilous 
And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 
And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 
Was ever master yet so mild 

As he, and so untamable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 
Not knowing what he knew so well, 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served 
unsought; 

He knew that he must wince and 
wait— 

The jest of those for whom he 
fought; 

He knew devotedly what he 
thought 


Of us and of our ridicule; 
He knew that we must all be 
taught 



































Like little children in a school. 


The face that in our vision feels 
Again the venom that we flung, 
Transfigured to the world reveals 
The vigilance to which we clung. 
Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and 
among 
The mysteries that are untold, 
The face we see was never young, 
Nor could it ever have been old. 


For he to whom we had applied 

Our shopman’s test of age and 
worth, 

Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at_his birth: 

The saddest among kings of earth, 

Bowed with a galling crown, this man 

Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 

Laconic—and Olympian. 





The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone; 
The calm, the smouldering, and the 
flame 
Of awful patience were his own: 
With him they are forever flown 
Past all our fond self-shadowings, 
Wherewith, we cumber the Unknown 
As with inept Icarian wings. 


For we were not as other men: 
’Twas ours to soar and his to see. 
But we are coming down again, 

And we shall come down pleasantly; 
Nor shali we longer disagree 

On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 

And have one Titan at a time. 







From The Town Down the River, by E. A 
Robinson, copyright, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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This Rash of Personality Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


“Caveat Emptor’ —which I 

need not tell the Latin depart- 
ment means “Let the Buyer Be- 
ware.” It contains the names of some 
of the most popular books in the 
United States at the present time, 
books on how to be successful, how 
to be happy, how to make friends, 
how to be beautiful, how to make 
people think what you want them to 
and buy the things you want them 
to buy. As for buying these books, 
however, you must do it at your own 
risk: I cannot guarantee that they 
will help you do any of these things, 
and in most cases I do not believe 
that they will. 

In the first place, I do not believe 
that a formula for making friends, 
one that would always work, would 
be at all a good thing for anyone to 
possess. Consider what a friend 
means: one who always stands by, 
one to whom you can tell your trou- 
bles, one to whom you can turn 


| HAVE a list of books entitled 


grains in Dorothea Brande’s Wake 
Up and Live, and her style is force- 
ful enough to blow some of us out of 
the passive into the active mode; its 
suggestions are sensible, and its gen- 
eral effect on a tired man is likely to 
be tonic. I wouldn't, however, take 
its spiritual gymnastics too serious- 
ly; or rather, I wouldn't let yourself 
believe that you will be quite made- 
over by reading the book, and be- 
come a new creature overnight. Mar- 
jorie Hillis’s Live Alone and Like It 
has a sound basis of truth, because 
one of the things hardest for us to 
learn as we grow up is that each one 
of us does really live alone, however 
many people may be around him. 
“The dearest friends are separated 
by impassable gulfs,” says Emerson, 
and well we know it as we try to 
cross them. So a book that shows a 
woman how to enjoy being by her- 
self instead of considering it a pen- 
ance to be endured, is all to the good: 


will enjoy it, however. Elizabeth El- 
dridge’s Co-ediquette is meant for 
college girls in co-educational state 
universities: I find that it is im- 
mensely popular with them, because 
it tells a good many things they 
knew before about making a social 
success—or otherwise—at college: it 
scares me, rather, for you would 
scarcely guess from its engaging 
pages that there was such a thing as 
study in these four years spent away 
from home. However, I am assured 
that it tells the sober truth, and it is 
certainly entertaining to read. 

Of course the books about “psy- 
chology in daily life” go into this 
classification; some are more for 
business success, some for success in 
getting along with folks in society 
or in the home. Morgan and Webb’s 
Strategy in Handling People and 
Making the Most of Your Mind, and 
Donald Laird’s Why We Don’t Like 
People, go in the first group, and 

H. A. Overstreet’s Influencing 





in time of need. Yes, but friend- 
ship is not unilateral — and if 
you don’t know what that means 
you haven’t been reading the 
newspapers lately. It works both 
ways. If you have a friend you 
must be his friend as much as he 
is yours. If you can tell him your 
troubles, so has he the right to 
tell you his—and you may not 
always be able to nip in first. Do 
you see how much time and at- 
tention a friend has the right to 
claim? I don’t see how you can 
afford more than ten true friends 
at a time if you have any work 
to do, and most of us think our- 
selves rich with half as many. Of 
course what the books mean that 
promise to make you friends 
with everybody is not really 
friends at all, but prospects: they 
mean that they will show you 








Human Behavior and About 
Ourselves in the latter, although 
of course the groups overlap. 
Walter Pitkin has been turning 
out one book after another in 
this field since he caught the 
world’s fancy with that allur- 
ing title Life Begins at Forty. 
The strong point of all he writes 
is that it is likely to make a tem- 
porary failure think he has a 
chance of ultimate success; this 
is always comforting and even 
may be sometimes true. Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends 
and Influence People is too 
frankly aimed at “high-pressure 
salesmanship” to give one any 
confidence in its scientific or eth- 
ical value. The Return to Re- 
ligion, by Henry C. Link, stands 
out among all these books by 
reason of its rediscovery of 








how to get people into such a 
frame of mind that you can more 
easily sell them something— 
your goods or yourself or your opin- 
ions. Perhaps they will do this, and 
perhaps not: it will largely depend 
on yourself which it will be. For it 
is important that you realize now, 
with so much of this “personality 
building” literature on the market, 
that while almost every book of this 
sort has something in it that you can 
use to good advantage, in many cases 
the good is like a grain of wheat in 
a bucket of straw, and it will depend 
on your own commonsense to pick it 
out and reject the rest. 

There are a good many nutritive 
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Herbloch in Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Maybe there have been too many pep books. 


I have met women whose idea of 
torture would be to have to sit quite 
alone for an hour, and they were al- 
ways women I did not want to meet 
again. Why Not Enjoy Life, by Ag- 
nes Rogers, a guide lately published, 
impresses me as full of good ideas; 
I could not agree with them all, but 
that, as I have pointed out, is not to 
be expected with works of this sort; 
they offer you information for you 
to take your choice. Marjorie Green- 
bie’s Personality goes deeper than 
most of these books, and makes 
rather slower reading: I think you 





something every “lost genera- 
tion” has to discover before it 
can find itself: the reality of 
God, of the soul, of virtue, and of the 
value of spiritual discipline; the au- 
thor left the church some fifteen 
years ago and this book celebrates 
his return to it. 

Then there are the books that 
make fun of the whole movement. 
This is really too easy to be quite 
fair; it is no more sporting than to 
shoot a sitting bird. Besides, when 
vast numbers of people are trying to 
improve their minds and make them- 
selves more attractive and get more 
money and more friends, they should 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Reading Biography 

You have noticed that painted por- 
traits by a great master, however 
much they look like their subjects, 
have also a subtle and delicate re- 
semblance to each other, so that you 
can say at once not only, “This is 
George Washington,” but “This is a 
Copley”; not only “This is Calvé in the 
part of Carmen,” but “This must be a 
Sargent.” 

In just the same way, a biography 
by a master of this art, however true 
a picture of its subject it may be, has 
also a certain likeness to other biog- 
raphies by the same master. This 
comes not only from the special ways 
he has of working, but because each 
biographer is naturally more inter- 
ested in certain phases of human 
nature than in others: he will look, 
perhaps unconsciously, first for these, 
and arrange his study so as to bring 
these out most clearly. 

In all Lytton Strachey’s work, for 
instance, you may expect courtesy of 
treatment combined with great care 
in getting the facts straight, but you 
will also find that these facts have 
been chosen and arranged by one with 
an ironic detachment from the foibles 
and weaknesses of his people. Stra- 
chey would never, like one of the 
biographers of Matthew Arnold, refer 
to that dignified gentleman as “Matt.” 
He is always interested in people as 
part of their time, and sees and shows 


them against a rich background of 
social, political or family life—Flor- 
ence Nightingale in the Victorian 
scheme of things, Essex against the 
pageantry of the Elizabethan Era. His 
understanding and enjoyment of peo- 
ple’s weak spots—as well as their 
strong ones—is, however, the quality 
that gives his work its special bril- 
liance. 

Stefan Zweig is interested above all 
in the psychological aspects of any- 
one’s iife-story. When he made one of 
the best popular lives of the enigmatic 
Mary Stuart, Mary Queen of Scotland 
and the Isles, he came to his conclu- 
sions in regard to the authenticity of 
the disputed Casket Letters largely 
on internal evidence—the wording 


and the spiritual content of the letters’ 


themselves. This is the way in which 
a psychologist is concerned with the 
underlying springs of action as much 
as with action itself. 

Gamaliel Bradford’s chief concern 
was with the soul. He was too much 
of a Puritan entirely to withhold 
moral judgments on the’ people he 
wrote about, but his judgments were 
always sympathetic, especially for 
such hard cases as he describes in 
Damaged Souls. Gamaliel Bradford’s 
portraits seem to me rather like those 
one would make to put on a passport 
to heaven. 

André Maurois is the chief of the 
popularizers—and I use this word in 
a thoroughly complimentary sense. 


When his first great success in this 
field, Ariel: the Life of Shelley, ap- 
peared in this country, I felt sure that 
M. Maurois had written this book only 
for French readers and had never 
meant it to be translated. When I met 
him in Paris later he told me I had 
been quite right: indeed, he had tried 
his best to dissuade his publishers from 
translating the work at all. It would 
be news to the French reader, whose 
familiarity with English literature 
need not be taken for granted, but he 
_felt it would be considered far too 
condescending on his part to offer Eng- 
lish readers a book with nothing in 
it that they could not find in any good 
life of their great poet. He did not real- 
ize that a great many people never read 
formal biographies, and get a great 
deal from rewritten and popularized 
versions of these works. 

I cannot close without a word about 
Francis Hackett, whose Henry the 
Eighth is a model in the combination 
of the art of fiction with that of biog- 
raphy—or rather, the reinforcement 
of scholarly biography with the graces 
of a novel. In this fascinating book 
there is plenty of conversation, but 
every word of it is taken from some 
authentic source, some recorded ut- 
terance or document written by the 
one using these words. This is carrying 
fidelity pretty far, but the result is 
a work at once thoroughly trustworthy 
as fact and moving swiftly as fiction. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Al 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Concluded from page 21-E) 
with veneration, but without fawn- 

ing, “Master.” 

For myself, unused to manual toil, 
I loaf in the shade on the hilltop, 
every bone aching. Through my 
drowse float pleasant sounds. Some 
one is playing Brahms on a distant 
grand piano. Some one—it must be 
the Chinese apprentice—is playing 
Oriental improvisations on a flute. 
The dog, King, is barking at sheep 
in the orchard where the French 
girl, Yvonne, is busy with palette 
and oils. 

The good sounds of humans and 
animals actively happy and peaceful. 
The hills, too, peaceful, with the 
white wands of the birches lifted 
against the sandstone out-croppings, 
and the Wisconsin River in the dis- 
tance weaving darkly through the 
silver shields of the sandbars. There 
is in my home state no spot more 
beautiful than Taliesin. 

After supper the master invites 
all apprentices to the art gallery. 
He lectures on Japanese prints. He 
pleads with his apprentices to see, as 
the Japanese painters saw, more 
than the surface world around them. 
They must study to discover the core 
of things; once they have probed the 
complex texture of the world they 
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can begin to interpret it through art 
and through building, creating stuff 
more true and vital than the placid 
copy-cat mirrorings which charac- 
terize bad art. 


World in Making 


After the lecture, lights out at 
10:30, and bed. A good day. My sleep 
will be unbroken. A cool wind blows 
over the long, low hilltop roof of the 
Taliesin colony. 

I had almost written “monastery.” 
But monastery? In the sense of dis- 
cipline, of communal life, of subject- 
ing individual whims and wishes to 
the leash of collective ideal, a mon- 
astery, yes. But not in the deeper 
sense of withdrawal from the world, 
and of feeling lost in the welter when 
once outside the monastery gates. 

For this is a world in the making, 
with all the world’s diverse enter- 
prise. Here one may master the se- 
crets of corn and cookery and cor- 
nice, of Beethoven and bricks, of 
Gauguin and cantilevers. So that 
Taliesin is not a relinquishing but a 
getting. Not a withdrawal from the 
world, but, in a sense more profound 
than that employed by baccalaureate 
orators, a preparation for life. 





Reprinted from the New York Post, 
by permission of the editors and the 
author. 


Personality Books 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


not be laughed at: these are all mat- 
ters on which we are agreed that they 
are good things to be and do. But 
many of the books written in a hurry 
to exploit this longing for spiritual 
and social betterment are such shal- 


low productions that they should be - 


laughed out of the way. In general, 
I think that any book that can be 
laughed out of existence should be, 
for a truly good one cannot be. So I 
think that James Thurber’s Let Your 
Mind Alone, though it makes fun of 
not a few productions of this sort, 
will not hurt a young person’s mind 
if he does not carry what it says too 
far, and condemn all that he finds in 
any of the “success books.” Thurber 
himself doesn’t, but he does expose 
some of the threadbare spots in some 
of them. 

There is no royal road to “person- 
ality” any more than there is to 
learning, and we must keep on learn- 
ing if we want to be successful. That 
means that we mustn’t be too hum- 
ble, and accept everything we read 
in a book because it is in print; or too 
proud, and reject everything in a 
book because some of it is worthless. 
It was said a long while ago, “Prove 
all: hold fast that which is good.” 
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“Recession”—From What? 
**11,000,000 Unemployed ” 


Prosperity, Fact or Myth? 
By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


HE most important single 
news item of the past month 
is the announcement of the 
findings of the first American federal 
unemployment census. According to 
it, from 7,800,000 to 10,870,000 of our 
people who wanted work were en- 
tirely without it, in November, 1937; 
from 3,500,000 to 5.630,000 were 
partly unemployed. The minimum 
number of unemployed reported by 
the official census (7,800,000) checks 
very closely with the figure of 7,500,- 
000 reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, an organiza- 
tion of employers. For eight years, 
since the so-called great depression 
began in 1929 we have had various 
estimates of unemployment from a 
dozen or more agencies. No one of 
them could be considered very reli- 
able; some were obviously too high, 
some were too low. 

This unemployment census, con- 
ducted by our government, however, 
appears definitely to be more reli- 
able. How was this census taken? 
Blanks were sent out over the entire 
country. Some 7,800,000 persons vol- 
untarily stated on these blanks that 
they were unemployed, that they had 
no jobs at all (although 2,001,877 of 
them are on payrolls of such govern- 
ment relief agencies as WPA, CCC, 
and NYA). 

To check the accuracy of these re- 
ports, the unemployment census of- 
ficials made a house-to-house can- 
vass on 1,900,000 persons in certain 
districts. They learned that only 72 
per cent of those found to be fully 
unemployed had reported themselves 
on census blanks as unemployed. So 
the census officials used this propor- 
tion in estimating the number of all 
the entirely unemployed in the Unit- 
ed States. Instead of 7,800,000, then, 
the number was estimated at 10,- 
870,000 entirely unemployed. The 
same procedure was followed with 
respect to those partly unemployed. 
The house-to-house check showed 
that only 57 per cent of the partly 
unemployed had so reported them- 
selves in the census blanks. Using 
this percentage for the whole coun- 
try the census officials have con- 
cluded that there are not less than 
5,630,000 partly unemployed in the 
United States. 
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This, then, is the basis of the con- 
clusion of the census officials that the 
total number of those completely or 
partially unemployed in November, 
1937, was at least 11,000,000, with a 
possible maximum of 16,000,000. 

So eight years after the stock mar- 
ket crash from 11,000,000 to 16,000,- 
000 people — about one-fourth of 
America’s workers — are wholly or 
partly out of work. This—in a land 
which produces or possesses two- 
fifths of the world’s iron and steel, 
one-third of its coal, three-fourths 
of its motor cars, three-fourths of its 
oil, two-fifths of its cotton. This—in 
the land which, according to a na- 
tional board of engineers, has a pro- 
ductive capacity capable of provid- 
ing every family in America goods to 
the value of $4,500, merely by run- 
ning the economic system as it stood 
in 1929. But this — also in the land 
which in 1935 actually gave 80 per 
cent of them less than $2,000 a year, 
and today gives one-half of them 
less than $1,000. Moreover, all agen- 
cies agree that since the middle of 
November, 1937, at least 1,000,000 
workers have lost their jobs, making 
the number of unemployed in Janu- 
ary, 1938, not less than 12,000,000 
human beings! 


Prophecy of 1933 

In Scholastic for December 11, 
1937, I illustrated the manner ‘in 
which students can draw sound con- 
clusions concerning world problems. 
That was by studying the document- 
ed data of social trends and current 
events and by projecting these into 
the future. From evidence such as 
has just been given concerning un- 
employment,we see now that sound 
conclusions can be drawn about the 
future state of national affairs by a 
similar careful study of trends and 
problems within the United States. 

During 1932 and 1933 I wrote a se- 
ries of articles in Scholastic dealing 
with such crucial problems of the 
economic system as production, em- 
ployment, advancing technology and 
industrial efficiency, scarcity and 
abundance. Among the conclusions I 
drew from the evidence presented in 
those articles were the following: 

(Scholastic, Jan. 7, 1933) “Does 
our time then constitute just another 





In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


depression? Will trade pick up short- 
ly and the unemployed go back to 
work? Students of all the facts say 


emphatically: ‘No—unless funda- 
mental changes are made in our 
whole economic system.’ ” And later, 
using data from such distinguished 
engineering students as Mr. Bassett 
Jones: “Even if our factories were 
operating at the 1929 level, not more 
than half of our unemployed today 
could be put to work. At least 
6,000,000 and their dependents would 
still be without purchasing power.” 

More than eight years have passed 
since the historic crash of October, 
1929. The facts of the economic situa- 
tion in those years confirm definitely 
our conclusions of five years ago. 
Witness: 


First: In the spring of 1937 the na- 
tion’s economic system was actu- 
ally operating at almost the 1929 
level—that is, we produced al- 
most as much goods in 1937 as in 
1929. 


Second: There could not have been 
less than 6,000,000 people out of 
work in the spring of 1937. In 
considering this fact, remember 
that from 1923 to 1928 inclusive, 
the period of the nation’s great- 
est prosperity, the number of un- 
employed never averaged more 
than 2,000,000! These two facts— 
taken together with the present 
fact of 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 
unemployed — confirm Mr. Bas- 
sett Jones and the other scien- 
tific students of the economic 
system. 


Recession—from What? 


Many writers on the mythical 
“prosperity” of these past two years 
now call the present slump in busi- 
ness and industry a “recession.” As 
we look back over the past eight 

(Concluded on page 28-S) 
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Jean Lafitte, Pirate and Patriot 


By Margaret Hauser 


EAN LAFITTE was a pirate. Jean 
Lafitte was a patriot. A smug- 
gler, murderer, and blackguard; 

a merchant, gentleman, and scholar. 
So the stories go, each with a differ- 
ent interpretation and explanation 
of the man. He is supposed to have 
been born in a dvzen places, and died 
in a dozen others. He was tall, he was 
short—dark-skinned, fair. Certainly 
no figure in the history of New Or- 
leans has been so much talked of, so 
much told and written of—unless it 
is that of Andrew Jackson. And 
strangely enough, Jackson the Gen- 
eral and Lafitte the Pirate combined 
forces to defend New Orleans against 
the British in the War of 1812. 

Wherever he came from and wher- 
ever he went, Lafitte and his brother, 
Pierre, appeared in New Orleans in 
1806. Backed by a financier named 
Sauvinet, they opened a blacksmith 
shop on St. Philip street, later estab- 
lishing a fine store on Royal; but the 
shop and the store were thin screens, 
which deceived no one. Lafitte was a 
smuggler’s agent—a privateer, as he 
insisted on being called; and priva- 
teering was a legitimate business in 
those days. 

The Captain Kidds and Black- 
beards were gone by 1800. In their 
place were blood-and-thunder busi- 
nessmen, known as privateers. They 
obtained letters of marque from 
some warring nation (usually the 
Republic of Cartagena) and pro- 
ceeded to sail the seas, plundering 
and capturing vessels of all other na- 
tions. The letters of marque entitled 
them to use the name and fly the flag 
of their adopted country. They were 
allowed to keep the cargo and even 
the seized vessels, provided the cargo 
was brought into a port of the coun- 
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try whose flag they were flying. 

The seas were full of ships laden 
with silver, silks, and spices, and the 
privateers found pickings good, and 
abuse of port privileges easy. Soon 
they were smuggling their stolen 
goods into New Orleans, where they 
sold it at auction. But the privateers 
needed a base for their operations. 
This they found in the Bay of Bara- 
taria, one of the many indentations in 
the coast of Louisiana, near enough 
to New Orleans to market their 
goods, and yet well-hidden from 
prying warships. Smuggling was 
openly encouraged, for the people 


“The British are coming” is the nex, 
which interrupts Dolly Madison’s dinner 
party held at the White House in 1812, 


still resented the heavy customs 
duties in the days of the Spanish 
dons, and the ladies of New Orleans 
flocked to Barataria to buy bargains, 

Lafitte became Bos (boss) of Bara- 
taria, although he was often seen 
mingling with merchants and gentry 


+ in the cafes and coffee-houses. (New 


Orleans was too accustomed to 
strange faces and new names to 
bother about the past—or the pres- 
ent, for that matter.) He was prob- 
ably a man of great personal charm, 
but he was certainly a born organ- 
izer. At Barataria he was surrounded 
by men of every color, tongue, and 
nature, but pirates all. One of these 
was Dominique You, a native of 
Santo Domingo and cannoneer of 
Napoleon, who became Lafitte’s chief 
lieutenant. Another was a villainous 
Italian named Gambi, who defied La- 
fitte’s order that no American vessel 
should be attacked by a pirate ship. 
Lafitte made quick retort to one of 
Gambi’s spokesmen, who pointed his 
pistol and shouted, “Gambi’s men 
take orders only from Gambi.” Those 
were the man’s last words and 
Gambi’s mind was forcibly and ef- 
fectively changed. 


The War of 1812 


Governor Claiborne (first Ameri- 
can governor of Louisiana) made fu- 
tile efforts to halt the people’s pat- 
ronage of Lafitte’s piracy, but Lafitte 





When a Pirate meets a General in the U. S. Army! Lafitte offers Jackson men and 
ammunition to help defend New Orleans. Old Hickory s short answer saves the day: 
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flaunted his bravado in the face of 








the governor. When Claiborne of- 
fered a reward for the capture and 
delivery of Lafitte to the sheriff's of- 
fice in New Orleans, Lafitte coun- 
tered with a more munificent offer 
for Claiborne’s arrest and delivery to 
Barataria. But the man’s insolence 
was not to go unanswered. Clai- 
porne’s appeals to the national gov- 
ernment brought an expedition of 
American warships to Barataria in 
1814. In the meantime the British 
had burned the Capitol buildings at 
Washington and had turned their 
eyes toward New Orleans as the focal 
point of their campaign. They had 
offered Lafitte money and a commis- 
sion in the British Navy, if he would 
fight for England, and: Lafitte, de- 
manding a week to consider, had 
promptly offered his services to 
America. No reply was made to La- 
fitte’s offer, but, when American 
warships were sighted in the harbor 
of Barataria, Lafitte thought them 
friendly and made no attempt to de- 
fend the pirate stronghold. He es- 
caped into the bayous, but the town 
was burned, ships captured and 
many pirates taken prisoner. Still de- 
termined to fight for America, Lafitte 
repeated his offer, this time to Gen- 
eral Jackson, who had arrived to de- 
fend New Orleans. Jackson, des- 
perately in need of men and realizing 
the crisis of the coming encounter 
with the British, accepted Lafitte’s 
offer and terms (full pardon for all 
the pirates), released the prisoners 
from jail and mustered them into the 
American Army. Under Lafitte’s 
leadership, their conduct was meri- 
torious. The battle was won and 
America was saved—for the Ameri- 
cans. 

Jackson made good his promise 


and the President signed 
a proclamation of full 
pardon to every Barata- 
rian who had partici- 
pated in the battle. But 
Lafitte was too good a 
pirate to settle down to 
being a gentleman. His 
ships, sold at auction, 
were bought by Sauvi- 
net, and Lafitte soon 
sailed away, never to re- 
turn to New Orleans. 


The Film 

Lafitte the Pirate is a 
swashbuckling good 
story; Lafitte the Patriot 
is a little - known, but 
authentic episode. The 
Buccaneer is powerful 
proof that the two can 
be blended in a film of 
both educational and en- 
tertainment value. The 
script itself, based on 
Jeanie McPherson’s 
adaptation of “Lafitte 
the Pirate” by Lyle 
Saxon, is an ingenious 
unravelling of fact and 
legend. The inevitable element of ro- 
mance has been added, but who will 
complain of one more myth concern- 
ing the fabulous Lafitte? 

From this adaptation an excellent 
screen play was written by Edwin 
Justus Mayer, Harold Lamb and C. 
Gardner Sullivan. The writers have 
carefully adhered to their purpose of 
telling a tale of piracy and historic 
incident, and consequently they have 
contributed to an unusual film—a 
film which is built from the-story up. 

Produced and directed by Cecil B. 
DeMille for Paramount Pictures, the 
film is spectacle on the grand scale. 





Dominque You takes time off from being a pirate to peddle his stolen wares to 
wealthy matrons of New Orleans, unable to resist even a bloodthirsty bargain. 
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Lafitte the Pirate turns Patriot when one of his cap- 
tains disobeys orders and sinks an American vessel at 
sea. The pirate-captain’s punishment is “the gallows.” 


But it is more than that. Spectacle 
scenes, such as the capture and sink- 
ing of a passenger vessel by pirates, 
the U. S. Marine attack and burning 
of Barataria, and the Battle of New 
Orleans on the fields of Chalmette, 
are carefully balanced by equally 
impressive scenes, such as the Dolly 
Madison dinner party at the White 
House, which opens the picture, La- 
fitte’s interview with the British offi- 
cers, and his man-to-man encounter 
with Old Hickory. Nor is humor neg- 
lected. Dominique You, Lafitte’s 
chief lieutenant, is mostly soft heart 
behind a blood-thirsty exterior, and 
Gretchen, the little Dutch girl, who 
becomes Lafitte’s scullery maid, 
“powder monkey,” and chief trouble- 
maker, adds many a laugh with her 
quaint expressiveness. 

Fredric March is a handsome and 
heroic Lafitte and his pirate captains 
are robust characters, Akim Tamiroff 
making the most of Dominique You. 
Hugh Sothern plays the part of Jack- 
son with fine feeling and Douglas 
Dumbrille adds a good characteriza- 
tion of Governor Claiborne. Margot 
Grahame portrays a New Orleans 
belle, Annette de Remy, who is La- 
fitte’s fiancee, and the part of Gretch- 
en serves to introduce to American 


audiences the Hungarian actress, 
Franciska Gaal. 
Dramatic photography, a good 


cast, and lavish settings contribute to 
the film, but the excellence of the 
picture as a whole is in the trade- 
mark, “A Cecil B. DeMille Produc- 
tion.” 
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years we are impelled to ask: “Re- 
cession” from what? From continued 
depression? From a new return of 
prosperity? Well, that depends upon 
whether you conclude that the “great 
depression” has ever ended. 

For my part, I am convinced that 
it has not. During the past eight years 
we have never had less than 6 to 10 
million people out of work. We have 
never been without an army of de- 
pendents on relief. We have never 
stopped pouring public monies into 
made-work. We have not begun to 
pay off the public debt. (On the con- 
trary this debt has risen by leaps and 
bounds from $16,000,000,000 in 1930 
to $37,200,000,000 in January, 1938!) 
We have not been able to deliver to 
the American people the purchasing 
power needed to buy the goods pro- 
duced and thus to keep the system 
running. (The national income in 
1929 was $81,000,000,000, in 1932 it 
was $39,000,000,000, and in 1936 it 
was $63,000,000,000.) 

We simply have to confront the 
most important issue before the in- 
dustrial peoples of the western world 
—the British, French, Germans, Jap- 
anese and others, as well as the 
Americans. That issue is: Has the so- 
called “Great Depression” ever end- 
ed? Putting it another way: Were 
the years 1929-1935 just another de- 
pression, or were they the beginning 
of a grave and lasting crisis in indus- 
trial civilization? 

My conclusion in 1933 was clear 
that we are now entering a new epoch 
in the history of civilization. The ac- 
cumulating evidence of the past five 
years has served only to confirm it. 
Our time is a period of drastic tran- 
sition from the first stage of indus- 
trialism (about 1770 to 1890) to the 
second stage, namely that from the 
1890’s to the middle twentieth cen- 
tury. Students are coming to call the 
first stage the awkward, wasteful 
Machine Age; the second one, now 
being ushered in, the efficient Power 
Age. 

The evidence that we are definite- 
ly passing into a new stage of indus- 
trialism may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

This “depression” is lasting much 
longer than any previous one. In 80 
years since 1858 there have been 


a. 2 depressions averaging 8 
months each 

b. 11 depressions averaging 10 
to 20 months each 

c. 3 depressions averaging 23 
to 24 months each 

d. 2 depressions averaging 32 
to 38 months each 

e. 1 depression 65 months 
(1873-79) 

f. The average of all of these 

19 depressions is 20 months. 





It is certain that we have not passed 
out of the “Great Depression,” which 
to January, 1938, has already 
stretched to 100 months. Eight years 
after the beginning of the business 
crash there are as many people out 
of work as at any time in our history. 
They are unemployed in spite of the 
fact that our national government 
has been “priming the pump” by cre- 
ating many billions of dollars of pur- 
chasing power. It has poured billions 
into relief and into “made-work” 
which has put several million people 
to work as public servants. It has lent 
more billions to insolvent railroads 
and banks. It has guaranteed bank 
deposits, and has regulated specula- 
tive enterprises. It has lent farmers 
and home owners money. It has done 
these and many other things, and yet 
the Great Depression is still with 
us. 
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In the past 80 years depressions 
have steadily become more frequent. 
Between 1857 and 1890 there were 7 
depressions; on the average there 
was one every 4.7 years. Since 1890, 
there have been 13 depressions, one 
every 3.5 years. As the nation has be- 
come industrialized more people 
have left the land, become dependent 
on money income and subject to 
changing business conditions. 

The current “depression” is the 
first to be truly world-wide. As a sin- 
gle measure of this take the slump in 
world trade. In 18 previous depres- 
sions it had not decreased more than 
7 per cent; in the present one, even 
by 1933, it had dropped 60 per cent! 

The unprecedented volume of un- 
employment. In four basic groups of 
industries (manufacturing, trans- 
portation, building trades and min- 
ing) the highest percentage of work- 
ers unemployed before 1929-1938 
was 23 per cent. In 1933 it was more 
than 50 per cent. The distinguished 


conclusion. 

The unprecedented volume of pub- 
lic relief. Since the depression began 
the government has poured out bil- 
lions of dollars for relief. We need 
mention only a few kinds. More than 
$5,000,000,000 were spent for direct 
relief for the unemployed. Distressed 
city home owners received at least 
$3,000,000,000 in loans. Farmers who 
could not pay their debts borrowed 
sat least $3,000,000,000 from the gov- 
ernment. 


A Crucial Problem 

The chief purpose of this article, 
however, is to set the stage for your 
study of one of the most important 
underlying questions now confront- 
ing American students. This is: What 
are the tests by which one knows 
surely whether a country is having 
“prosperity” or whether it is in a “de- 
pression?” How can we tell when we 
have “hard times” or “good times?” 
There is an obligation for young 
Americans to study this question 
seriously by finding increasingly 
sound answers to it. 

In this article I have suggested 
some of the tests that can be used. 
The first is the number of unem- 
ployed people who need and want 
work. How many should there be in 
order to indicate a depression? None 
at all? 1,000,000 to 2,000,000, as was 
true in the years of the nation’s 
greatest prosperity, 1923-1928? Or 
how many? 

Other tests, merely enumerated in 
this article, are: the number of per- 
sons on relief; the amount of local, 
state, and federal monies spent for 
relief; the amount spent for “rnade- 
work”; the status of the federal and 
state “budgets” and of the public 
debt incurred for such purposes. 

But in reality, all of these are 
summed up in the most important 
test of all—the amount of purchasing 
power that the 30,000,000 American 
families actually receive. What 
standard of living do they actually 
get? As you study, ask yourself con- 
stantly such questions as these: (1) 
What amount of purchasing power 
per year do scientific budget studies 
show that the American family needs 
in order to have a healthful standard 
of living? To what extent can this 
amount of purchasing power be pro- 
duced by the full and efficient opera- 
tion of the existing economic system? 
To what extent do American families 
actually get it? 


Only as you answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily can you advance 
in your understanding of the true 
economic situation which confronts 
our people. 
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students who wrote the Hoover re- — 
port on Social Trends confirmed this _ 
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’ HAT are you going to 
wear to the Cherry Tree 
Ball?” asks Juliet as she 
and Rosalind prance into the girls’ 
locker room, grab hats and coats, 
and prepare to wend their way home- 
ward. 

“ll be frantic if my new dress 
isn’t finished by Friday,” says Roz. 
“Tt’ll be the best dance of the year. 
E-V-ERYbody will be there.” 

Yes, EVERYbody except Jessica, 
who pretends to be searching for 
something in her locker. Jessie is 
ashamed for them to see her face. 
Jessie is ashamed of her face. She 
thinks she is an ugly duckling. 

Jessie may be the ugliest girl in 
the country. So was Queen Elizabeth 
in her day. And look at the pages she 
wrote in English history. Cleopatra 
didn’t bring home any beauty prizes; 
but she kept half of the world stand- 
ing on its head because she had 
“charm.” 

It isn’t how you look, but how you 
feel, and how you act—accordingly. 
You can be as ugly as Cinderella’s 
step-sisters; but, if you have poise 
and an attractive personality, you 
can be the most popular girl in 
scheol. 
No Bid 

No one has invited Jessie to go to 
the dance. Boys seldom ask Jessie to 
go anywhere. And Jessie would glad- 
ly trade Doll Tearsheet (who makes 
all the dances and parties) a whole 
flock of A’s for one good date. You 
can’t blame her for that; but you 
can blame her for doing nothing 


BOY dates GIRL 
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XXIII—Ugly Duckling? Applesauce! 
By Gay Head 


let the rest of the world go by in a 
whirlwind. And Jessie might learn 
to dance, take more care in her ap- 
pearance, and brush the cobwebs 
out of her brain, so that she could 
enter into conversation on the sub- 
ject of swing music, as well as Bach. 

Popularity isn’t a “must” for suc- 
cess. Dances and parties aren’t the 
best things in life; but, since they 
seem all-important at the moment, 
don’t miss them. 


Good Looks 

Take a good look in your mirror 
before you weep. Is it any wonder 
Duke Norfolk, the smoothest dancer 
in school, can’t “see” your type? 
Your heels run over, your skirt rum- 
pled, your skin muddy-looking, and 
your hair frizzly? Begin at the heels 
and build yourself up. Wear clean, 
neat clothes; take outdoor exercise 
and plenty of fruits and vegetables 
to give your complexion a boost and 
your eyes a sparkle. And brush that 
hair until it glistens, even if it comes 
out straight as a stick. 

Make the most of what you have, 
and don’t waste time praying for 





about it, except making more A’s 
and no dates. 

She might take a lesson in Doll’s 
school of charm, even if Doll doesn’t 
know the alphabet goes any further 
than “gee!” Doll is as vain as a pea- 
cock, but she struts her stuff with 
the boys. She hasn’t a big house on 
the hill, like Jessie’s, but she has 
what it takes to get places. She is 
gay and friendly; she has a flair for 
Picking smart-looking, inexpensive 
clothes; she is a good dancer; she 
plays a whiz of a tennis game; and 
she has a sense of humor which can 
make a street - corner scene into a 
800d story. 

All Jessies shouldn’t try to be 
Dolls. Not every girl can wallop a 
tennis ball or be the life of the party; 
but no girl should sit in a shell and 
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what is not. A turned-up nose, 
freckles, and straight hair aren’t dis- 
graceful. They’re attractive, if you 
add a dash of personality to go with 
them. Give your better self a chance. 
Don’t copy somebody else. 


Tag-Along 

Above all things don’t try to copy- 
cat sister Kate. You may be sisters 
under the skin, but you don’t have 
to be twins. Even if you are two-of- 
a-kind, you should build up your 
own personality. Who wants to be a 
shadow when you can be the whole 
show? Kate may be popularity plus. 
She may have them all by the ears. 
But don’t try to play her game just 
because it works for her. Kate may 
have a head-start; she may be beau- 
tiful, but you’ll be the dumb one if 





you think you can follow her for- 
mula and reach the solution. Dare 
to be different. If Kate is a clinging 
vine, make yourself a gay Daisy, 
which doesn’t mean you have to be 
a redhot pep-per. Be vivacious by 
contrast. Pep up your conversation 
and sprinkle well with good sense. 
You don’t have to be able to address 
a group of Harvard professors in or- 
der to be considered a good conver- 
sationalist. 

Frills and furbelows will never 
make you a belle of the ball game, 
if you aren’t the fluffy type. If you 
are tall and gawky and your neck- 
bones stick but like a hatrack, wear 
sweaters and skirts to cut off the 
height and conceal the bones. Even 
with your party and evening clothes, 
you can stick to the high neckline 
idea, and a two- or three-tone sash 
in contrasting color to your dress 
will whack off excess inches from 
your head-to-toe line. If you are 
chubby and dumpy, wear straight 
lines and avoid the cut-offs. Dark 
colors are slenderizing and you can 
dress them up with clips or beads or 
bracelets. 


She Won’t Dance 

A good dancer has the edge in any 
popularity contest; and good danc- 
ers are made, not born. Don’t be 
ashamed to be a beginner in the 
dancing class any more than you 
were your first day at school. If you 
can’t afford lessons, look around for 
an older brother or cousin or a next- 
door neighbor. Dancers usually de- 
light in showing off their skill and, 
with all their high-handedness, you 
may get into the swing of it. 

Even if you don’t like to dance, 
that’s no reason to be a wall-flower. 
Find some active interest in life. 
There are only a few Fred Astaires 
and Ginger Rogers’s in this world; 
but there are many people who are 
interesting to talk to. If conversa- 
tion is not one of your best points, 
get yourself a hobby, and hang onto 
it. Know more about some one sub- 
ject than the next girl, whether it’s 
football or radio or cooking. First 
thing you know, you'll be talking it. 
You won’t be bothered about wheth- 
er or not you’re popular. Then, I'll 
bet ten dates to one, you'll be pop- 
ular! 
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DR. MALONE’S “BIG FIVE”—CAN YOU NAME THEM? 


Who Are the American Immortals? 


after dinner, when conversa- 

tion lags and the radio program 
is unpromising, a perplexed hostess 
might have recourse to the follow- 
ing game. Let each member of the 
party write on a slip of paper the 
names of the five greatest Americans 
in history. It will be well to vote only 
for persons who are s&afely dead, 
though enlivening jokes about con- 
temporaries need not be discouraged. 

On the list of almost every guest 
two names will probably appear, for 
the history books have firmly fixed 
them in the canon. There might even 
be agreement about a third; but 
unanimity in regard to five is too 
much to expect. Furthermore, and 
here is the hitch, the hostess will have 
difficulty in producing the correct 
answers. I don’t know just where 
she can find them. Who the greatest 
Americans are, no one is authorized 
to say. 

If the game were enlarged and the 
names increased from five to forty, 
the unhappy guests would hardly 
agree at all, even if they could re- 
member so many celebrities. The fig- 
ure forty is big enough to cause any- 
body trouble but I have been con- 
fronted with one far larger. The or- 
ganization with which I was long 
associated wrestled with a problem 
too gigantic for the drawing-room. 
We had to select more than 13,500 
names to be included in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, and we 
considered several times that num- 
ber. However, I don’t mean to speak 
of thousands Who are the forty 
greatest Americans in history? 

The fundamental difficulty is of 
course that there is no acceptable cri- 
terion of greatness. Should one give 
most weight to tangible achievement 
and historical importance without 
regard to moral character, intellec- 
tual stature, and what is loosely 
termed personality? Yes, generally 
one has to. How can achievements in 
politics and war be compared with 
those in poetry and religion? The 


FF the diversion of her guests 





By Dumas Malone 


answer is, they can’t be. Neverthe- 
less, in my editorial capacity, after 
taking advantage of all the expert 
counsel I could command, I have had 
to decide how much space to assign 
to poets and presidents, soldiers and 
sculptors, novelists and naval officers, 
and in that sense to weigh their rela- 
tive importance. 

In the effort to answer my own 
question about the forty American 
immortals, I started with a much 
longer list of major biographies in 
the D. A. B. Fallible though the edi- 
torial judgment about these may 
have been, it was an honest judg- 
ment, based on relatively exhaus- 
tive investigation. After the work 
was all done I arranged some seven- 
ty-five names in the exact order of 
the length of the articles on them. 
Finally I made some shifts in accord- 
ance with my personal opinions and 
prejudices and drew up a list of the 
first forty names. I present it here- 
with, for the guests at the imaginary 
dinner party to assail. 

First I will give the five names that 
seem to me most important. 


. George Washington. 
. Abraham Lincoln. 

. Thomas Jefferson 

. Benjamim Franklin 
. Woodrow Wilson 


On Washington and Lincoln there 
will, Isuppose, be general agreement. 
Perhaps it is equally safe to nominate 
Jefferson, for the continuing magic 
of his name is attested by the eager- 
ness of rival parties to identify him 
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Ace Biographer 


Dr. Dumas Malone, who wrote this arti- 
cle, ought to know something about 
biography. He directed the biggest job 
of biography writing ever completed 
in these United States—the Dictionary 
of American Biography, published by 
Scribners under the management ‘of a 
distinguished committee of historians. 
But apart from being accurate and 
authoritative, it is also a work of art 
and highly entertaining. It includes only 
those Americans who had died before 
its beginning. Dr. Malone is now Direc- 
tor of the Harvard University Press. 
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with their programs. His fame is as- 
sociated primarily with no. single 
crisis, as are those of Washington and 
Lincoln; he is notable rather for the 
length of his public career, for his 
connection with many important 
events, for the unsurpassed versatil- 
ity of his genius, for the persistence 
of his influence. He offers to the biog- 
rapher greater embarrassment of 
riches than any other American of 
the first rank and, except as an ad- 
ministrator, seems to me to outshine 
all his fellows. 

His immediate predecessor at the 
Court of Versailles, however, is al- 
most as interesting. Among our pub- 
lic men only Franklin can be com- 
pared with Jefferson in versatility. 
In science, literature, and contem- 
porary reputation among the savants 
he surpassed even the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
most truly international figure in our 
annals until the World War, he was 
one of the famous men of his century, 
in Europe as in America, and the 
fount of homely wisdom that has de- 
lighted all subsequent generations. 

The right of Woodrow Wilson toa 
place among immortal Americans 
would unquestionably have been 
challenged by many people in his 
lifetime, on partisan grounds, and 
during the years that have passed 
since his death the mists of political 
and economic controversy have no 
entirely cleared. To the man on the 
street and the schoolboy he does not 
yet seem a classic figure. But to most 
students of history I think he does. 
Like Washington and Lincoln, he’ 
identified with a momentous histor 
ical crisis, and while great events 
may not make great men they do re 
veal them. As President his domestit 
achievements were notable, for, mor 
than any statesman after Hamiltof, 
he could bring things to pass. 

His more memorable role, how- 
ever, was played on the world stage. 
No other American had ever played 
a major part before so vast an audk 
ence. As a war President he was mor 
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effective than Lincoln, and for a con- 
siderable period during and after the 
stupendous conflict he was the first 
citizen of the world. His final stand- 
ing in world history will be largely 
dependent on the subsequent course 
of human events, but rank close to 
the top seems unquestionable. 

No man of letters appears in this 
first group and, with due allowance 
for the artificial prominence that ac- 
companies political activity, I can 
think of no American literary man 
who belongs there. Such is not the 
case among our British cousins. In 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
the longest article is devoted to 
William Shakespeare. The fact is that 
American history has been more 
glorious than American literature 
and, in the past at least, greatest emi- 
nence in the United States has been 
achieved in public life. 

This conclusion is borne out by the 
distribution of the other thirty-five 
names that are listed below in vari- 
ous categories. The additional states- 
men, with whom soldiers and judges 
are included, number eighteen alto- 
gether, as follows: 


. James Madison 

2. John Marshall 

3. Alexander Hamilton 
4. Ulysses S. Grant 

5. Robert E. Lee 
6 
7 
8 


~ 


. Andrew Jackson 

. John C. Calhoun 

. John Adams 

9. John Quincy Adams 
10. Jefferson Davis 
11. Theodore Roosevelt 
12. Stephen A. Douglas 
13. Daniel Webster 
14. Henry Clay 
15. Grover Cleveland 
16. William Jennings Bryan 
17. Winfield Scott 
18. Joseph Story 


The order of the names cannot be 
defended in detail. Whether we give 
priority to Madison, the chief framer 
of the Constitution, to Marshall, its 
chief interpreter, or to Hamilton, who 
did most to make the new govern- 
ment effective, is unimportant; but 
undoubtedly, I think, they belong 
near the top. My personal preference 
for Madison may be disregarded. 
Biographically, he is the least attrac- 
tive subject of the three because the 
earlier portions of his career were 
far more brilliant than the later; his 
presidency represented an anticli- 
max. 

Of the two famous military antag- 
onists in the Civil War, the van- 
quished was, in my opinion, the 
abler general and the greater per- 
sonality; but Grant was also Presi- 
dent, though indubitably a poor one. 
The praises of Lee no one now need 
sing. Except for his final failure in a 
cause which died with his surrender, 
he meets almost any test of greatness. 
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Of the order from this point I feel 
even less confident. Competent his- 
torians have shown that the real and 
the symbolic Andrew Jackson were 
by no means identical; but whether 
or not Old Hickory embodied frontier 
democracy, as his supporters claimed, 
he became the symbol of it, and as 
such has great historical importance. 
Theodore Roosevelt would undoubt- 
edly resent being placed below Cal- 
houn and Jefferson Davis, but his- 
torically they seem more significant 
than he. I shouldn’t mind if the Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy were rated 
a little lower. The Adamses must ap- 
pear somewhere and they are listed 
in the order of seniority. 

It is a pleasure to give belated 
recognition to Lincoln’s famous rival, 
Stephen A. Douglas, whose desire to 
compromise the fierce sectional con- 
flict now seems far from ignoble and 
whose standing at the bar of history 
has so greatly improved in recent 
years. The fame of the godlike Web- 
ster has dimmed somewhat, as has 
that of his contemporary Clay. The 
reputation of Grover Cleveland is 
now at its highest point and may de- 
cline; but unquestionably he was the 
outstanding President between Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt and he 
deserves credit for making the Demo- 
cratic party moderately respectable 
in select Northern circles. This work 
was largely undone by Bryan, who 
is still denounced as a financial here- 
tic, however conservative he may 
have been in theology. He will prob- 
ably go down in history as the most 
effective of American orators until 
that time, and as the greatest of re- 
cent political evangelists. The man 
who voiced the aspirations of the ag- 
ricultural masses as no one had done 
before him cannot be ignored by his- 
torians. 

The public men constitute a ma- 
jority on this roll of honor, twenty- 
three of them altogether. Space is 
left for seventeen others. Of the men 
of letters I speak with diffidence and 
with no pretense of finality. Fashions 
change more rapidly in literature 
than in politics. It has been incum- 
bent upon me to consider the histori- 
cal importance rather than the pres- 
ent-day popularity of authors; but, 
like everybody else, I am affected by 
contemporary taste, which militates 
against the claims of old favorites 
like Longfellow and Whittier. Be- 
fore writing this article I again con- 
sulted some of the literary historians 
and I have deferred largely to their 
judgment. However, they did not en- 
tirely agree with one another and no 
one of them will agree fully with me. 


1. Ralph Waldo Emerson 

2. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

3. Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
4. Walt Whitman 





. Edgar Allan Poe 

Henry David Thoreau 
Henry James 

. James Fenimore Cooper 
. Horace Greeley 
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About the continuing importance 
of Emerson my advisers pretty gen- 
erally agreed, but they differed wide- 
ly about Thoreau. Hawthorne seems 
to be holding his ground rather well, 
Mark Twain and Whitman to be gain- 
ing, and Poe to be slipping somewhat. 
Henry James and Cooper are pre- 
ferred to Washington Irving and 
James Russell Lowell. Horace Gree- 
ley seems to me the most important 
of our editors, despite his foibles. 

The eight remaining names fall 
into almost as many groups. In the 
fine arts we have: . 


1. James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
2. Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
3. John La Farge 


The two first are already classic 
names and the third may become one. 
Edward MacDowell is the ranking 
American composer, but he does not 
qualify for this select list. In music, 
far more than in painting and sculp- 
ture, has our culture been weak. 

From the annals of the clergy we 
draw one name: 

Jonathan Edwards 
His austere theology does not please 
us now, but in his century he towered. 
An even more influential man may 
have been George Whitefield, the 
evangelist, who bewitched Benjamin 
Franklin into emptying his pocket; 
but he has been excluded from this 
list because he was more English than 
American. If there had been room 
for another I should have added 
Phillips Brooks, preferring him to 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
There is one philosopher: 
William James 

He was a good many other things be- 
sides, as Ralph Barton Perry has re- 
cently shown in his notable biogra- 
phy, and the fact that he is mentioned 
toward the end of this article doesn’t 
signify that he belongs anywhere 
near the bottom of the list. 

We add one educational statesman: 
Charles W. Eliot 
University presidents have bulked 
large in American life in the last two 
generations and have had no coun- 
terpart in other countries. But Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard appears to have 
been the most influential of them all. 

To my surprise, I can find only one 
name in the field of science that meets 
the test I have appiled: 

Louis Agassiz 
In the technical sense, others, such 
as Joseph Henry, the physicist and 
first director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or Josiah Willard Gibbs, 
whom mathematicians and physicists 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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The Battle-Ground 


(Concluded from page 4) 


answer no questions, would not let 
herself be seen. To her the occasion 
was horrible; she saw the battling 
hosts, she heard the roar of artillery, 
she smelled the smoke of battle, she 
was torn by its confusion. Besides, 
she seemed to feel in the ground be- 
neath her a feebly stirring, suffering, 
ghastly host. They had begun to open 
the trenches, and she had looked into 
them. 

Now, on the morning of Thursday, 
the nineteenth of November, her chil- 
dren dressed themselves and came 
down the steps. They had begun to 
have a little plumpness and color, but 
the dreadful Tight in their mother’s 
eyes was still reflected in theirs. On 
the lower step they hesitated, looking 
at the door. Outside stood the judge, 
who had found time in the multiplicity 
of his cares, to come to the little house. 
He spoke with kind but firm command. 

“Mary,” said he, “you must take 
these children to hear President Lin- 
coln.” 

“What!” cried Mary. 

“You must take these children to the 
exercises.” 

“T cannot!” cried Mary. “I cannot! I 
cannot!” 

“You must!” The judge came into 
the room. “Let me hear no more of this 
going about. You are a Christian, your 
husband was a Christian. Do you want 
your children to think it is a wicked 
thing to die for their country? Do as I 
tell you, Mary.” ' 

Mary rose from her chair, and put 
on her children all the clothes they 
had, and wrapped about her own 
shoulders a little black coat which the 
judge’s wife had given her. Then, as 
one who steps into an unfriendly sea, 
she started out with them into the 
throng. Once more, poor Mary said to 
herself, she would obey. She had seen 
the platform; by going round through 
the citizens’ cemetery she could get 
close to it. 

The November day was bright and 
warm, but she and her children shiv- 
ered. Slowly she made her way close 
to the platform, patiently she waited. 
Sometimes she stood with shut eyes, 
swaying a little. On the moonlit night 
of the third day of battle she had ven- 
tured from her house toward the 
Square to try to find some brandy for 
the dying men about her, and as in a 
dream she saw a tall general, mounted 
upon a white horse with muffled hoofs, 
ride down the street. Bending from his 
saddle he spoke, apparently to the 
empty air. 

“Up, boys, up!” 

There rose at his command thou- 
sands of men lying asleep on pave- 
ment and street, and quietly, in an in- 
terminable line, they stole like dead 
men toward the Seminary, to join their 
comrades and begin the long, long 
march to Hagerstown. It seemed to her 
that all about her dead men might rise 
now to look with reproach upon these 
strangers who disturbed their rest. 

The procession was late, the orator 
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of the day was delayed, but still Mary 
waited, swaying a little in her place. 
Presently the guns roared forth a wel- 
come, the bands played, the procession 
approached. On horseback, erect, 
gauntleted, the President of the United 
States drew rein beside the platform, 
and with the orator and other famous 
men, dismounted. There were loud 
cheers, there were deep silences, there 
were fresh volleys of artillery, there 
was new music. 

Men spoke and prayed and sang, and 
Mary stood still in her place. The ora-+ 
tor of the day described the battle, he 
eulogized the dead, he proved the 
righteousness of this war; his words 
fell upon Mary’s ears unheard. If she 
had been asked who he was, she might 
have said vaguely that he was Mr. Lin- 
coln. When he ended, she was ready to 
go home. There was singing; now she 
could slip away, through the gaps in 
the cemetery fence. She had done as 
the judge commanded and now she 
would return to her house. 

With her arms about her children, 
she started. Then someone who stood 
near by took her by the hand. 

“Madam!” said he, “the President is 
going to speak!” 

Half turning, Mary looked back. The 
thunder of applause made her shiver, 
made her even scream, it was so like 
that other thunderous sound which 
she would hear forever. She leaned 
heavily upon her little children, try- 
ing to get her breath, gasping, trying to 
keep her consciousness. She fixed her 
eyes upon the rising figure, she clung 
to the sight of him as a drowning swim- 
mer in deep waters, she struggled to 
fix her thoughts upon him. Exhaustion, 
grief, misery threatened to engulf her, 
she hung upon him in desperation. 

Slowly, as one who is old or tired or 
sick at heart, he rose to his feet, the 
President of the United States, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the hope of his country. He stood 
waiting. In mighty waves of sound the 
applause rose and died and rose again. 
He waited quietly. The winner of de- 
bate, the fearless champion of right- 
eous cause, the veteran in argument, 
the master of men, he looked down 
upon the throng. The clear, simple 
things he had to say were ready in his 
mind, he had thought them out, writ- 
ten out a first draft of them in Wash- 
ington, copied it in Gettysburg. It is 
probable that now, as he waited to 
speak, his mind traveled to other mat- 
ters, to the misery, the wretchedness, 
the slaughter of this field, to the tears 
of mothers, the grief of widows, the 
orphaning of little children. 

Slowly, in his clear voice, he said 
what he had to say. To the weary 
crowd, settling itself once more into 
position, the speech seemed short; to 
the cultivated who had been listening 
to the periods of elaborate oratory, it 
seemed commonplace, a speech which 
anyone might have made. It was not so 
to Mary Bowman, nor to many other 
unlearned persons. Mary’s soul seemed 
to smooth itself out like a scroll, her 
hands lightened their clutch on her 
children, the beating of her heart 
slackened, she gasped no more. 


She could not have told exactly what 
he said, though later she read it and 
learned it and taught it to her children 
and her children’s children. She o; 
saw him, felt him, breathed him in, this 
great, common, kindly man. His gaze 
seemed to rest upon her; it was not im- 
Possible, it was even probable, that 
during the hours that had passed he 
had singled out that little group so near 
him, that desolate woman in her mot- 
ley dress, with her children clinging 
about her. He said the world would not 
forget this field, these martyrs; he said 
it in words which Mary could under- 
stand, he pointed to a future for which 
there was a new task. 

“Daughter!” he seemed to say to her 
from the depths of trouble, of respon- 
sibility, of care far greater than her 
own. “Daughter, be of good comfort!” 

Unhindered now, amid the cheers, 
across ground which seemed no longer 
to stir beneath her feet, Mary Bowman 
went back to her house. There, opening 
the shutters, she bent and solemnly 
kissed her little children, saying to her- 
self that henceforth they must have 
more than food and raiment; they 
must be given some joy in life. 





Reprinted from Gettysburg, by Elsie 
Singmaster, by permission of House 
ton, Mifflin and Company, publishers. 








Story of the Curie’s 
(Concluded from page 7) 


door of the White House and after an 
informal family dinner she was es- 
corted to the National Academy of 
Sciences. Here the President of the 
United States presented her with a 
silver-encased draft for $50,000, with 
which to purchase a gram of radium in 
Belgium. Since the discovery, in 1921, 
of rich radium ore deposits in upper 
Katanga of the Belgian Congo, Bel- 
gium had cut the price of radium in 
half. Otherwise, she would have again 
received American-produced radium. 
On November 8, she embarked for 
France to return once more to the 
laboratory of the Curie Institute. 
France could not see America outdo 
her in veneration for this great 
woman. Before she returned, the 
French Government voted a million 
and a half francs for the construction 
of a huge factory-laboratory for the 
study of radioactive elements. The 
plans for this unique laboratory had 
been outlined by Mme. Curie and Pro- 
fessor Urbain, Director of the Chemical 
Institute of the University of Paris. 
More than thirty years have passed 
since presidents and kings first came 
to the Sorbonne to honor this woman. 
And as one thinks of her indomitable 
spirit, her long supple fingers fondly 
handling the potent salt of her cre- 
ation, one wonders which is greater, 
her epoch-making scientific conquests 
or the nobility of her self-effacing life 
absorbed in the adventure of science. 





Reprinted from Crucibles by Ber- 
nard Jaffe by permission of Simon and 
Schuster, publishers. 
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SSAYS must not exceed 300 words in length. 

Contest closes March 26, 1938. For com- 
plete details, suggested subjects, and other im- 
portant helpful information, see the eight-page 
announcement in the January 22nd issue of 
“Scholastic.” If you are unable to obtain a copy 
of this eight-page announcement, write to: 
The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


a 


$1,375.00 





It’s time to get started —in order to share in national cash awards totalling 


plus local prizes in many districts for the best essays submitted in the National 
Life Insurance ESSAY CONTEST for high school students 








FIRST PRIZE. . . 
SECOND PRIZE... . 
THIRD PRIZE. . ... 
FOURTH PRIZE... . 
NEXT TEN PRIZES. . . 
NEXT TEN PRIZES. . . 


PRIZES 


$250.00 
$200.00 
$100.00 
$75.00 
$50.00 
$25.00 








NOTE: The eight-page announce- 
ment in the January 22nd issue of 
“Scholastic” contains a list of Life 
Underwriters Associations that 
are sponsoring the Essay Contest lo- 
cally—in many instances offering 
additional prizes. The following 
associations should be added to that 
original list: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
G.J. Croteau, President 
Berlia 
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MONTANA 
BUTTE ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Walter R. Oleson, President 
Metals Bank Building 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FLORENCE LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
Henry Dickman, Presideat 
228 W. Evans Street 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WATERTOWN DISTRICT OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
T. C. Murphy, President 
Granite Block, Watertown 


TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


S. L. Dunn, President 
Adams Building 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
Bennett D. Bell, President 
128 Merchants Row 


WISCONSIN 
WAUSAU LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 


Robert H. Helling, President 
401 Mayer-Lotz Building 
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---come on up 
and see my swell new 


CORONA’ 


Lucky boy! Or maybe it isn’t luck... 
maybe he made a deal with Dad and 
Dad is buying it for him for only $1.00 
a week. A lot of Dads are that way... 
and mothers too! 


[ 


And this really is the finest, fastest, most 
complete portable typewriter you ever 
saw... the only one with the famous 
“Floating Shift’. See one at your dealer's 
... try it, and learn how easy it is to use, 
and how easy to pay for. You'll want 
one too! 











Every Corona comes 
complete with free 
carrying case and 
touch-typing chart. 
Mail coupon below 
|. for free booklet. 
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Wheat Makes A 


Personality? 
(Concluded from page 8) 


trol other people. With respect to 
this interest-trait, then, they are alike. 
But the first man may achieve his in- 
terest by a forceful, impressive man- 
ner that commands respect and hides 
his weaknesses; while the second man 
may use the opposite method, playing 
up his frailties so as to obtain pity and 
help, and, like Uriah Heep, dominat- 
ing people by making them believe 
he is the humblest and least capable 
person in the world. A man’s goals 
and interests are, then, the first source 
of the uniqueness of his personality; 
but his style of working toward these 
goals gives much of what we call color 
to his individuality. 

The question of how any individual 
comes to develop his particular set of 
traits is a troublesome one, to which 
we can give only partial answers. We 
can begin by asking whether traits of 
personality are inherited. Our present 
knowledge runs more against inheri- 
tance than for it. 

It is true that newborn babies are 
tremendously similar in the interest- 
traits with which they start life; their 
demands are quite simply those for 
food and sleep and exercise. But even 
in the first months of life, distinctive 
differences appear. One baby is more 
active and vivacious than most; an- 
other baby shows unusual curiosity, 
grasping and exploring everything 
within reach. And when the life-his- 
tory of a baby is subsequently fol- 
lowed, it is shown that many of these 
very early traits persist into later life, 
and become highly important in the 
personality. But we do not yet know 
how much these early - developing 
characteristics depend on heredity or 
upon something quite different— 
chance encouragement and interest 
given by the parents or nurse. 

Although it is not true that all one’s 
traits are formed for good and all by 
the time one reaches adulthood, still 
it is certain that the majority of traits 
develop during childhood and youth. 
We know, too, of several influences 
which mould the personality during 
this period. 

The first of these is group-standards. 
Every social group—family, class- 
room, club or team—has its code of 
rules which we must obey in order to 
feel that we belong. Our obedience is 
in many cases only partial; for the 
long list of do’s and don’t’s is almost 
infinite, and some of the rules con- 
flict with others. 

We are expected to be truthful, but 
not to tattle; to be successful, but al- 
ways to think of others; to win at 
games, but to think more of sports- 
manship than winning. 

Some of our personality traits are 
acquired directly from individuals. 
Most of us have had at some time a 
hero whom we vastly admired, a rela- 
tive, a friend, or even a character from 
a book. Often we find ourselves un- 
wittingly imitating some of his man- 





nerisms. But the imitation goes deeper 
than that, and is important. Many 
times, quite as unwittingly, we come 
to take over from a hero infectious 
interests and attitudes, and our per- 
sonality has become richer by this un- 
conscious process of borrowing. 

A third origin for many traits lies 
in our strengths and weaknesses. As 
we grow up we discover that we are 
much better at some things than at 
others. Interest-traits have a way of 
growing around abilities. We begin by 
finding that we do something easily 
and well, and we end by developing 
an absorbing interest in that thing. 
A child finds that he draws easily, and 
as an adult he becomes deeply im- 
mersed in painting. 

Sometimes, too, our weaknesses act 
as a stimulation. Somewhat ashamed 
of our disabilities, we determine to 
correct them; and we may finally not 
only make up for them, but actually 
build powerful interests in some field 
where we were at first handicapped. 

The matter of interest-traits gives 
an answer to the question, what is a 
good personality? Each of us natural- 
ly has his own taste in people. But we 
probably all agree that, however vari- 
ous, we admire those personalities 
which are organized around some pow- 
erful, absorbing interest. A good per- 
sonality belongs to any individual 
who has taken stock of those things 
which he can do well, has let himself 
become absorbed in them, and whose 
action flows from them to the benefit 
of his society. 











BOYS! 
Make Your Own 


MOTOR SCOOTER 
POPULAR MECHANICS Tells You How 


Be the first in your neighborhood to 
own one of these useful "Power Mouse" 
Motor Scooters. The March issue of 
POPULAR MECHANICS gives you all 
the information you need to build one 
yourself — complete drawing of the 
scooter, the dimensions, the material 
required, how to go about it, etc. You 
can make the scooter for only a small 
fraction of the regular purchase price. 
Handy for running errands, pleasure 
rides, and special trips. Economical and 
loads of fun! Start today—buy a copy 
of the March issue of 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
Now On The Newsstand — 25c 


Other features you will want to read in 
the March issue are: The Inside Story of 
Charlie McCarthy; Magic Tricks with Cards; 
Little Giant Portable Radio Receiver; Prac- 
tical Radio Suggestions; Building an Ancient 
Model Ship; Build Your Own Canoe; How 
To Build a Colonial Night Stand; Chemistry 
and You. 


Each Issue of POPULAR MECHANICS brings 
you fascinating news of the latest happenings 
in science, mechanics and inventions. Written 
so you can understand it and illustrated 
with hundreds of pictures and drawings. Get 
Your Copy TODAY. 
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How Well Do You 
Know Them? 


The characters in the following 
fantastically short stories have all 
been duly described and analyzed in 
this issue. You find each of them in 
a predicament which demands some 
typical action. What would they do 
about it? 

(21-E) Suppose that Frank Lloyd 
Wright were to be desperately in need 
of money when a commission is offered 
him to design a home for an extremely 
wealthy and fussy woman. Would he 
(A) plan a fancy, elaborate palace 
which he knows will appeal to the 
tastes of his client; (B) design a con- 
ventional, unpretentious cottage, lest 
he be suspected of trying to fatten his 
fee; (C) create a place in harmony 
with the location, the building mate- 
rials, and the living habits of the client, 
without regard to cost, depending on 
the excellence of the design to assure 
its acceptance; or (D) decline the com- 
mission to design a single house as 
something beneath his dignity. 


(5) Suppose that, during her visit to 
the White Mouse, President Hoover 
had invited Marie Curie to request any 
personal favor which was in his power 
to grant, would she have (A) asked to 
be made an honorary president of the 
Girl Scouts; (B) requested that he 
support her candidacy for the National 
Academy; (C) invited him to visit her 
in Paris so that she might impress her 
friend; (D) politely declined any favor 
for herself, since her interest was 
chiefly in the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 


(8) Suppose that Mr. Tibbs brought 
home for dinner a garrulous friend, 
who scattered cigar ashes all over the 
room. Would Mrs. Tibbs (A) suggest 
that in the future her husband take 
this guest to a restaurant for dinner; 
(B) enjoy his company so much that 
she would invite him again; (C) tell 
her husband in definite terms to make 
a better choice of friends; (D) resign 
herself to an unpleasant situation. 


(12) Suppose that Abraham Lin- 
coln, in the midst of a nominating con- 
vention, had suddenly been challenged 
to state his qualifications for office. 
Would he (A) have told what he ex- 
pected to do if elected; (B) have 
spoken of his ancestry; (C) described 
his training; (D) pointed to his record. 


(25-S) Suppose that Dumas Malone 
Were asked to serve on a committee 
which was to select a great living 
American to be honored with an award 
of recognition. Should Mr. Malone find 
himself forced to cast the deciding 
Vote, as a result of a tie among the oth- 
ers of the committee, would he vote 
for (A) Yehudi Menuhin, (B) Fiorello 
LaGuardia, (C) Carrie Chapman Catt, 
(D) George W. Carver, (E) J. P. Mor- 
gan. 
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MARCH 


ELDORADO- 
SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS CLOSE 


Be a winner in America’s largest 
annual drawing contest! Get 
cash prizes, nation-wide fame 
and prizes for the school! One of 
these Eldorado-Scholastic Draw- 
ing Awards can be yours. 
Choose a subject or finish what 
you have started! Do it now and 


you can win! 


Remember there are two Eldo- 
rado Pencil Contests—one for 
free-hand drawing—another for 
mechanical drawing. See your 
instructor and write to the ad- 
dress below for full information. 





Ist Prize— $50.00 


Ist Prixe—$25.00 


CASH PRIZES 
Free-Hand Drawing 


2nd Prize— $25.00 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5.00 Each 
Sterling silver cup to school for best group of drawings. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Two sets of prizes for two separate projects 


2nd Prize—$15.00 


Plaque to school for best group of drawings. 


3rd Prize—$] 5.00 


3rd Prize—$10.00 











School Bureau, Dept. 115-J2 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





How Much Do You Know? 


Are you one of those people whose 
fingers itch at the sight of a Scribners or 
a Time test? If you are, ask your teacher 
to enroll for the Scholastic News Exam- 
ination. You'll find this test loads of fun. 
The examination covers national and 
foreign news from October 1, 1937 to 
April 1, 1938. Scholastic’s news sections 
will help a lot. 

You can take the news test under your 
high school teacher’s supervision, pro- 
vided you are an enrolled high school 
student under 21 in the United States or 
its territories. You need not be a Schol- 
astic subscriber. 

Four groups of prizes: Local individ- 
ual prizes; national group prizes; na- 
tional runner-up prizes; and national in- 


dividual prizes. The national individual 
prize for the winner in each of the five 
zones is a free trip to Washington, D. C., 
with his teacher or somebody chosen by 
his teacher. The winners will meet in 
Washington late in June for a three-day 
visit under the guidance of a Scholastic 
representative. 

Remember the examination comes 
between April 18 and April 25, 1938. 
Ask your teacher to fill out the enroll- 
ent blank and mail it to Scholastic News 
Examination, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Complete rules 
in October 2, 1937, Scholastic. (Free 
copies available; write address given 
above.) The enrollment blank must 
reach Scholastic no later than midnight 
March 31, 1938. 











Building a Personality 


(Concluded from page 9) 


make excellent machinists imagining 
themselves senators. If only there were 
some dictionary in which we could find 
out what we are fitted for as we find 
out how to spell a word, life would be 
a great deal easier than it is. 

In the long run, the common sense 
of the man himself will always be put 
to the test in order to escape a great 
deal of this floundering. Study yourself 
and use your head in picturing your 
goal. But whether with wisdom or 
without, pick a goal. Better to head 
anywhere, and insofar be a personal- 
ity, than merely to drift. 

Third, courage. Life is not easy, and 
nothing can make it easy. If one is a 
coward, or even if he is timid and ex- 
cessively given to cautiousness and 
fear, one never will achieve much of a 
personality. Real personalities always 
have the faith that produces courage. 

When his generation was against 
him, Richard Wagner had faith in his 
music, and it overcame the world. After 
centuries had borne testimony to the 
virulence of yellow fever, a little group 
of American medical men in Cuba had 
faith that it could be conquered and 
they overcame the world. When the 
world as yet had not seen the truth, 
Charles Darwin worked for twenty 
years in a little English garden suc- 
ceeding and failing, trying, and keep- 
ing on because he had faith that he had 
found a clue; he overcame the world. 


Faith is not credulity. It is creative 
power. It is vision plus valor. To be 
sure, one does not need to succeed in 
his outward career to be a real per- 
sonality. Some of the greatest persons 
the world has seen did not externally 
succeed. Jesus was crucified at thirty- 
three and his life forever reminds us 
that, even if a man does fail in many 
external things which he undertakes, 
he himself need not be a failure. 

Indeed, let a man interpret personal- 
ity in its finest terms and make up his 
mind that whatever happens to his ex- 
ternal plans he is going to be a high- 
minded character, and he can capital- 
ize anything that happens to him. If a 
man is primarily after wealth, the 
world can whip him; if a man is pri- 
marily after pleasure, the world can 
beat him, but if a man is primarily 
growing a personality. then he can 
capitalize anything life does to him. 

Happiness can make him more radi- 
ant; bereavement can leave him more 
wise and understanding. Enemies may 
rise up against him, and when they 
have done their worst he is freer of the 
folly of vindictiveness and fuller of the 
wisdom of magnanimity. We are like 
trees on the Maine coast. The south 
wind warms them; the sunshine nour- 
ishes them; the northeast gales 
strengthen them; the winter cold 
toughens them. All weathers go to 
make a great tree. 

Imagination, common sense, and 
courage—even a moderate exercise of 
these three will produce remarkable 
results. The most valuable entrustment 
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Let Saplings, the anthology of high school creative writing, be your 
guide when you’re looking for your way in Scholastic Literary Awards. 
You'll be delighted with the student-written prose and poetry in this 
fine volume for its own sake—and because it was all written by your 
contemporaries. And Saplings will do more than merely amuse you. It 
will stimulate you to larger efforts of your own—and will answer the 
pressing question: “What sort of thing does a winner write for Schol- 
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| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP: 
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that life has given to each of us is the 
“makings” of personality. And to 
achieve it,—not pushed all over the 
lot by chance circumstances, but pulled 
together and unified around a worth- 
while purpose, is to be a real success, 





Reprinted from Physical Culture by 
permission of the editors and the au- 
thor. 








American Immortals 

(Concluded from page 31) 
so delight to honor, or some recent 
winners of the Nobel Prize may have 
been his equals or superiors; but in 
popular leadership he surpassed 
them. Here I must speak as a biog- 
rapher, not as a scientist. Little can 
be written about the lives of most 
scientists because there is nothing 
much to say. On quantitative 
grounds, therefore, they were elim- 
inated from this list at the outset, as 
were the better-known inventors, 
Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Eli Whitney, and John Ericsson, 
Thomas A. Edison didn’t die soon 
enough to be considered. 

Finally, there is one representative 
of business and philanthropy: 

Andrew Carnegie 

The generation after the Civil War 
produced a host of powerful indus- 
trialists and financiers who over- 
shadowed the political leaders of the 
day, including many of the Presi- 
dents. Apart from the elder Rocke- 
feller, who was not eligible, Carnegie 
appears as the most important of 
these. J. Pierpont Morgan and James 
J. Hill were the runners-up. The first 
generation of the twentieth century 
has known no comparable figure un- 
less it be Henry Ford, who naturally 
is not considered here. 

The forty immortals, then, fall into 
groups as follows: public men, in- 
cluding judges and-soldiers, 23; liter- 
ary men, including editors, 9; repre- 
sentatives of the fine arts, 3; clergy- 
men, 1; philosophers, 1; educators, 1; 
scientists, 1; business men, 1. Unhap- 
pily there are no women. In compari- 
son with men, throughout American 
history, their showing is less impres- 
sive. Harriet Beecher Stowe is prob- 
ably the best-known of the literary 
figures, but she falls far short of the 
nine who have been listed here. Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy is most conspicu- 
ous among the religious leaders. 

It is interesting to speculate about 
an additional list of immortals which 
might be drawn up by the editor of 
the current supplement of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography & 
generation hence. But I shall not at 
tempt any such list. 





Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine 
by permission of the editors. 
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Stadents are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


Ghosts 
Dear Forum: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Miss Clara 
Louise Dentler’s vivid description and 
fantastic tales of Glamis Castle told in 
the Scholastic of Oct. 30, but my curi- 
osity has been aroused to such an ex- 
tent that I would like to know how 
many of these stories are true, or 
rather to what degree they are true, 
and where she procured her informa- 
tion. Of course no one believes in 
ghosts today, but I wonder if the Earl 
and his Countess and their visitors 
have personally experienced or really 
believe these tales. Are they only 
stories of a past era or do they actually 
happen today? Does Miss Dentler 
know where I can secure a plan of the 
castle or any good reference on it? Has 
anyone the slightest idea as to what the 
mystery room contains? These and a 
thousand other questions I am eager to 
have answered. Can you help me? 

Frederick St. Aubyn, 16 
Springfield (Mo.) Senior H. S. 


Ed. Note: This is only one of several 
letters received by the Forum ques- 
tioning Glamis’ ghosts. Following is 
Miss Dentler’s answer to the inquiries 
which we forwarded on to.her: 

“The article I wrote was based upon 
facts gleaned while I lived not far from 
the Castle. Naturally, I do not believe 
in ghosts there are anywhere else, but 
many of the people of Scotland do. My 
friends, who are nobles and friends of 
the Earl and Countess, related the facts 
tome—their experience. ... Practically 
every castle or “Great House” in the 
British Isles is said to have its ghost. 
Legend and history have become so 
tangled over there that it is hard to 
say where fancy ends and truth begins. 
The pupils in our schools must read 
Hamlet and Macbeth and all the other 
stories containing the ghost element, so 
why shouldn’t Scholastic o- the story 
of such an illustrious castle?” 


Seeing Is Believing? 
Dear Forum: 

There are so many perfectly simple 
improvements which might be in- 
stalled in our public schools that I can’t 
understand why we struggle along 
with old-fashioned equipment. 

One thing which I think would in- 
terest pupils and guarantee higher 
marks is a projection room with a good, 
simply-operated movie projector and 
a well-stocked film library in all 
schools. Think how much easier it was 
to understand the Shakespearian lan- 
guage in the movie “Romeo and Juliet” 
than it is to read and understand the 
same thing! Tie-ups could be arranged 
with large studios for all classics 
which are required in school, acted 
very faithfully by good actors. Then 
a movie might even be “studied” by 
serial. Of course, the best way would 
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Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


be to see the movie, or part of it, and 
then read that same part in class and 


. discuss it. 


Not only English would benefit, but 
almost every other subject. Imagine 
how, if we saw Washington cross the 
Delaware in our history class, we 
would always remember that wasn’t 
the occasion when someone said “Give 
me liberty or give me death, and shoot 
if you must this old gray head, but 
bring me a horse, a horse, my kingdom 
for a horse.” 

Carol V. York, 
Central H. S. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Anti-Booing 
Dear Editor: 

The article “They Don’t Boo—Do 
You?” in the Nov. 13 Scholastic ex- 
pressed sentiments that I have felt for 
some time. I think that the “Pepno- 
crats” of Connersville, Indiana High 
School should be complimented on 
their fair and courteous cheering on the 
athletic field. In airing my views, I 
would say rivals, after all, are either 
our guests or our hosts, and as such 
they are entitled to a polite and friend- 


a ¥ 
; 


FER § 
ly reception. Cheering in the frst place 
was instigated to stimulate the home 
team. Why not concentrate our efforts 
on encouraging them rather than yell- 
ing ourselves hoarse booing the op- 
posers. Razzing has always rubbed me 
the wrong way, so I say—“Congratu- 
lations to the Pepnocrats!” 

Betty Marler 
William Chrisman H. S. 
Independence, Mo. 
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Are you Studying 
Latin, French 
or Spanish? 





If so, you, like thousands of other 
students, are doubtlessly having many 
difficulties in reading the original 
language texts due to the unfamiliar 
sentence constructions and verb forms. 


We can help you by supplying you 
with the same book translated into Eng- 
lish. You will find this as valuable an aid 
as your dictionary or notes. We can pro- 
vide you with an accurate and authentic 
book that will be as simple and enjoyable 
to read as a best seller. Prices $ .75 up. 


Write today for a complete, free 
catalog listing over 1,000 titles. 


THE TRANSLATION 
S&LISRIN G CG. 
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RICHARD SCHENDEN, Chicago, 
writes: “I spilled Parker WASH- 
AB uink on a new billiard ta- 
ble. If I had been using ordinary 
ink, it would have cost me $24 to 
replace the cloth. But Quénk 
washed out without a trace.” 


Billiard Table Saved From Ruin 


by Washable Quink 


Saves rugs and clothes the same way 
—safest ink for home and school! 


Boys and Girls! Here’s how to rate “tops” with your mother! Throw 
your old ink down the drain and get Parker’s WASHABLE Quiéné, 
the revolutionary new writing ink. Soap and water remove it like 
magic from all washable fabrics. And you'll be delighted, too, be- 
n as it writes — makes any pen work like 
a charm! Also, Quink dries ON PAPER 31% quicker than average. 
Rich, brilliant—never watery. Only 15c, 25c and up at all stores 
selling ink. Get a bottle today! But don’t confuse it with Parker’s 
PERMANENT Quiné for office documents and permanent records. 


Pa dees Quik 


cause Quink cleans your 
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THERE IS 
GOOD READING 


in the February issue of the new and enlarged 
Current History. You will find articles on 


Britain's “Cliveden Set”. ....by Claud Cockburn 
Colors Change in China.......by Randall Gould 
Food for Trust Busters........by N. B. Cousins 
Underground Europe..........by Max Nomad 
Land of Plenty........by Rexford Guy Tugwell 
Labor... ccccccccccccccce Dy Herbert. Harris 
Jews in Poland...............by Emil Lengyel 
Jews in Rumania.............by H. Seligmann 
Spain .....seeeeeeeeeeee--by Nina Belmonte 
plus the regular monthly features 
The Cultural Barometer.....by V. F. Calverton 
The Realm of Science..........by David Dietz 
Highlights of the Law........by Guerra Everett 
On the Religious Horizon... ..by Wm. B. Sharp 
. + * 
While the regular rate is $3.00 a year, we 
are offering for a limited time only a special 
introductory subscription to new readers of 


6 Months for ‘7 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic 1-38 
You may enter my subscription to CURRENT History for 6 months. 
Ienclose $1. (9 Bill me later ( 


Dc nwkadiewibdsekdudedeetee4eeensenesseeeesetesonese 
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CurreENT History 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WEEK 


LAUGES (7 


Judge—Do you challenge any of the 
jury? 

Defendant—Well, I think I can lick 
that little guy on the end.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 





A traveling man who had been 
obliged three times to take an upper 
berth in the sleeping car “Aloha” has 
requested the Pullman Company to 
please name the next one “Anuppah.” 
—Christian Union Herald. 


“Pa,” said Johnny, looking up. from 
his composition, “is ‘waterworks’ all 
one word, or do you spell it with a hy- 
drant in the middle?”—Open Road for 
Boys. 

* 

The man who had made a huge for- 
tune was speaking a few words to a 
number of students at a business class. 
Of course, the main theme of the ad- 
dress was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my tre- 
mendous financial prestige,” he said 
proudly, “I owe to one thing alone— 
pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, 
but the effect was ruined by one 
student who asked impressively: “Yes, 
sir; but how are we to find the right 
people to pluck?” 


A Yankee was on a walking tour in 
Scotland. Snow had fallen and he was 
struggling along a narrow road when 
he met a Highlander. 

“I guess, friend, I’m lost!” he said, 
plaintively. 

Scot: “Is there a reward oot for ye?” 

American: “Nope.” 

Scot: “Weel, ye’re still lost.”— 
American Boy. 

e 


“Careful. One single move and this 
canoe will collapse.” 

“Can I move my chewing gum to 
the other side of my mouth?”—Ez- 
change. 

. 


Mexican Weather Report 


Chile today and Hot Tamale.—An- 


napolis Log. ‘ 


Paderewski once praised a young 


society man who was distinguished as 
a polo player for his clever playing. 

The young man said it was different 
indeed from Paderewski’s perform- 
ance! 

“Oh,” answered Paderewski, “the 
difference between us is perfectly 
clear. You are a dear soul who plays 
polo, while I am a poor Pole who plays 
solo.”"—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Yes,” said the great man, “I woke 
up one morning and found myself 
famous.” 

‘ “It was slightly different with me,” 
sighed the other. “I found myself fa- 
mous—and then I woke up.” 
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Therengh _lastraction 
Cultured home lite 
e HEALTH- 


KISKI FULLY loca- 
ted in Allegheny foot-hills, this 


well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 

vidual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 





KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 


SARGENT vzzpicetFeverucn 


Of Boston Uni . STth yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
emp al center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St. Cambridge, Mass. 


me” PLAYS” CATALOG 


TEST bright original This Mark 
es, as, Farces, 

1 to 8 acts, for social groups, 

sehosls, clubs. church 



















TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Send name and address for 
ng modeled Crucifix Ring 
wit red Heart-Miraculous 
Design. Silver Oxidized finish 
Absolutely Free without one cent 
of expense to you. Give finger size. 
ANY, Dept. 172, Providence, R.1. 








EUROPE 1938 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 


21 Attractive Itineraries planned for those 
who desire comfortable travel at moderate 
rates amidst congenial fellow passengers. 


Send for complete program and booklet S.38 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


STG Fitth Ave., at47th St..N.V.C., (Est.1875) BRyant $-6100 














Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
399 TRI-PLY one ofthe 88 STYLES 














above prices: Ste 
ver RB. 


35¢ 
add 104 each to 


jeach : St Silver 











and Club pinsandrings ‘ 


Pin No. CI5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 

plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per > 

Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No. 

‘PRSIB Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, WN. Y. 
















50 Book of Designs FREE 


= Showing over 500 Rings 
and Pins 

6 Rings at $1.35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 

Pins to match, 50c. 1 

25 at 25¢ 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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ARTISTS 
YOUNG, RAF TSMEN 
DESIGNERS 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 
REPUTATION AND A CASH AWARD 


SECOND PRIZE 


Black-and-white 
drawing, 1937. 
Drawn by Margaret 
Pierce, age 16, Wich- 
ita Falls High School, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Teacher: ima N. 
Pendergrass. 


Whether your talent is free-hand or 
mechanical drawing or industrial de- 
sign, there’s a prize to be won in the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards in 
this year’s Scholastic Competitions. 
Higgins Awards total $250. in cash .. . 
$105. in honorable mentions . . . plus 
high honor for fine achievement. Enter 
now ... make your plans to win... 
gain valuable experience that will give 
you a plus in all your school work. 
Send the coupon today. 








HIGGINS 
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Send coupon forcom- 
plete rules of thecon- 
test and full description of awards, 
os well as helpful hints in the use 
of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Minth St., Brooklyn, HW. Y. 
Please send me the rules governing participa- 
tion in the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards 
and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 
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Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 
ink or black ink) 


Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards 
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/ f In sports, as in every activity—you can’t be at your best without 
strength. And you can’t have strength unless you eat energy foods. That’s 
why you'll like PLANTERS PEANUTS. You’ll not only like their fresh- 
ness, crispness and flavor—you’ll like the way they renew your strength. 
Try a bag now. Just be sure “MR. PEANUT” is pictured on the package. 
. FREE! AND BIG ALBUMI 
100 Different Foreign Stamps Here’s your chance to start a —— collection absolutely 
from Australia, Switzerland, EREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamps 
Germany, Canada, Japan, ete. from all over the world! It’s your chance to take up the 
‘ most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! 
1 Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and we'll send you either one of these premiums 
free, pomoete. If you want both the album and stamps 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now—and 
make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. 
Stam + ADVANCED COLLECTORS. See offers in Stamp Premium 
» Catalog, FREE upon request. 


iy 64-pages, spaces for 2.000 IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo 


— = also ‘How to Co. Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags 
Organize = ‘Stamp Club.” good for PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and album. 
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